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Thomas Mann and “‘Toseph the Provider’’ 


JOHN T. FREDERICK" 


Onxz does not know beforehand howone 
will behave in one’s story; but when the 
time comes it is clear enough and then a 
man gets acquainted with himself.’” 
Thus Joseph confesses to his friend and 
counselor, Mai-Sachme, the uncertainty 
and intense excitement with which he 
awaits reunion. with the brothers who 
sold him into bondage; and at once the 
reader says to himself, “(How true that 
is!” A flash of illumination reaches into 
his own life, and he knows himself a 
little better, he gains new understanding 
of his own conduct and experience, 
through the wisdom of Thomas Mann. 

With Joseph the Provider Thomas 
Mann has completed his retelling for the 
modern world of the ancient story of 
Joseph. He has given to this project the 
major portion of his creative effort for 
at least twelve years—the first volume 
of the series was published in German 
in 1933—and no doubt much of his 
thought for an even longer time. Four 
long novels make up the work, each 
readable and understandable in itself 


* Formerly professor of modern letters at North- 
western University and lecturer in English at the 
University of Notre Dame, and conductor of the 
radio program “Of Men and Books’’; now living at 
Glennie, Alcona Co., Mich., farming and writing. 


2 Joseph the Provider (New York, 1944), Pp. 352. 





and yet definitely a part of the larger 
whole. First came Joseph and His Broth- 
ers and Young Joseph; then Joseph in 
Egypt, occupying two volumes in the 
American translation; and now Joseph 
the Provider. Taken together, these books 
constitute the most massive and most 
authoritative reconstruction of the an- 
cient world in all creative literature. 
They offer a range of character and ex- 
perience scarcely paralleled in any other 
fiction of our time. And yet the basis of 
the whole vast work is the seemingly 
simple narrative in a few chapters of the 
first book of the Bible, the most striking 
episodes of which are familiar to every 
Sunday-school child. 

What led Thomas Mann to choose 
this material for such extensive effort 
and attention—to make of this old story 
the crowning creative achievement of 
his life thus far? When he began his 
study of Joseph, he was already recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest writ- 
ers. After his boyhood and youth in the 
old commercial city of Hamburg—a de- 
scendant of a rich and influential North 
German family, but with a trace of 
Latin and perhaps of American Indian 
blood in his veins through a Brazilian 
grandmother—and after a brief and 
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distasteful experience of the world of 
business and a sojourn in Italy, Mann 
began his career as a novelist most aus- 
piciously with the writing of The Budden- 
brooks (published in German in 1gor, 
when he was twenty-six). A great novel 
in its own right, this book becomes an un- 
paralleled and almost incredible achieve- 
ment when we realize that it was the 
work of a man in his early twenties. In 
the whole history of prose fiction no 
novel of comparable scope and substance 
has been produced by so young a writer. 
The Buddenbrooks is a three-generation 
story of a wealthy German family, span- 
ning in its chronicle almost the whole of 
the nineteenth century. It may be com- 
pared fruitfully with John Galsworthy’s 
The Forsyte Saga. In it Thomas Mann 
did for a German family and for the cul- 
ture which that family reflected and ex- 
pressed what Galsworthy did for the 
Forsytes and the England of their time— 
and did it, as it seems to me, with deeper 
insight and broader creative understand- 
ing. Because the roots of our own culture 
are in the nineteenth century and all our 
problems and achievements are in large 
part an inheritance from that immediate 
past, and because The Buddenbrooks is 
singularly clear-sighted in its recogni- 
tion and powerful in its portrayal of the 
materialism which was the growing and 
ultimately dominant element of. nine- 
teenth-century life and thought in Ger- 
many, this novel is especially worth read- 
ing for the contribution which it makes 
to long-range understanding of the Ger- 
many of today. 

Before the publication of The Budden- 
brooks Mann had written short stories of 
exceptional brilliance. For the next 
twenty years he devoted the major part 
of his creative effort to brief fiction, tak- 
ing meanwhile an active and prominent 
place in the literary life of Germany and 
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of Europe. Most of these years he spent 
at Munich—the years in which Munich 
was probably the most significantly pro- 
ductive artistic center of the world, 
before it acquired the sinister associa- 
tions of more recent years. His greatest 
achievements of this period were in the 
form of the “long short story” or novella 
—Death in Venice,” “Tonio Kréger,”’ 
“A Man and His Dog,” and other tales 
of extraordinary beauty and meaning. 
It may be noted in passing that these 
stories and others like them are the best 
works with which to begin one’s reading 
of Thomas Mann, rather than the great 
novels which have followed them or the 
shorter novels of recent years, inter- 
spersed between the volumes of the 
Joseph series, The Beloved Returns and 
The Transposed Heads. ““Tonio Kroger,” 
“Death in Venice,” the beautiful and 
moving story of children called “Dis- 
order and Early Sorrow,” and many 
others, are available to American read- 
ers in the large volume called Stories of 
Three Decades. The only long novel 
written by Mann in more than twenty 
years after the publication of The Bud- 
denbrooks was Royal Highness, in which 
he studied sympathetically but candidly 
the decaying titled aristocracy of Ger- 
many in his own time. 

The impact of the first World War on 
Thomas Mann and his world found ex- 
pression in The Magic Mountain, pub- 
lished in Germany in 1924 and in Ameri- 
ca in 1927. This novel was at once recog- 
nized as one of the greatest literary in- 
terpretations of the modern world. It 
has been suggestively described as a 
fictional cross-section of modern culture. 
Its field of direct observation is limited 
to the life of the people at a sanatorium 
in the German Alps for the treatment of 
the tuberculous; and the events of the 
story are so firmly controlled and so 





























fully presented as to make the external 
movement of the novel slow indeed. But 
between its covers is an extremely wide 
and searching exploration of the whole 
modern world of thought and feeling: 
humanitarianism and nihilism, science 
and music, faith and pessimism, asceti- 
cism and sensuality, wealth and power 
and poverty and pain; and not a mere 
sampling, but a patterned projection, 
meaningful and illuminating. The Magic 
Mountain is a brilliant and accurate 
mirror of a world self-determined to 
disease and death. 

Then comes, after an interval chiefly 
given to essays and stories, and from a 
period in which Mann has taken an ac- 
tive and distinguished part in the world’s 
fight against fascism, first in Switzerland 
and more recently in America, the writ- 
ing of the Joseph series. And again we 
may ask our question, “Why?” Why 
should a man who had been recognized 
by the world as one of its greatest writ- 
ers—so recognized primarily because of 
his achievement in the fictional interpre- 
tation of his own times—and a man ac- 
tively and effectively engaged in the 
major cultural struggle of those times, 
turn deliberately to historical fiction, 
and not merely historical fiction of a 
usual kind, but to a story involving 
people and events of thousands of years 
ago? And this not merely as an interlude 
or diversion, for the sake of variety or 
refreshment, but as a major literary 
project, involving years of intense re- 
search and study and a truly monumen- 
tal creative labor? Literary history 
scarcely offers a more puzzling problem. 
And yet an answer is required if we are 
to understand and appreciate in any full 
degree the significance and value of the 
Joseph series. 

Perhaps we can find the answer 
through consideration of Joseph the Pro- 
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vider itself. This book has special signifi- 
cance as the final one of the series. We 
have every reason to hope and expect 
that Thomas Mann will do other great 
creative work. Perhaps he will initiate 
and carry through even greater projects 
than the Joseph series. But for him, as 
for us, this book is for the work now 
completed a closing instalment, a final 
document. With The Provider the story 
of Joseph is told; the matter is ended. We 
may reasonably expect, therefore, that 
this book will reveal, perhaps more clear- 
ly than its predecessors, the meaning of 
the whole work to Mann himself, and 
hence his purpose in undertaking it. 

I cannot agree, except in a restricted 
sense, with those critics who have called 
Joseph the Provider the best novel of the 
series. Best it is, I think, in essence of 
meaning, in forceful revelation of the 
truth on which the whole work is built. 
But in the qualities which make for the 
pleasure and absorbed attention of the 
majority of readers—in dramatic sus- 
pense, and in conflict and emotion readi- 
ly accessible—it must yield, in my opin- 
ion, to its predecessors, especially to 
Joseph in Egypt. Naturally, it yields to 
the earlier volumes also in the richness, 
precision, and completeness of its re- 
creation of the ancient world, for it 
builds upon them and is in some degree 
intentionally dependent on them. Yet it 
affords in spite of this so astounding an 
expansion of the reader’s experience into 
the remote past as to leave one at a loss 
for a justified comparison. Take such a 
simple matter as the transportation sys- 
tems of ancient Egypt, for example: 
when one lays down this book, one 
knows what the boats that plied the 
Nile were like and how it felt to ride in 
one. He knows the wheeled vehicles of 
the Pharaohs, the heavy carts for freight, 
the light and elaborately ornamented 
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chariots. He has listened to Joseph’s 
candid estimates, in reply to his jailor’s 
questions, as to the number of men to 
be ordered to the rope “to drag a block 
of stone four ells long by two wide and 
one thick, five miles to the river” (p. 
49). Indeed, through the whole volume, 
more than in its predecessors, we hear, 
somewhat dimly but unmistakably, the 
groanings and mutterings of the dark 
undercurrent of ancient Egyptian life, 
of the “little men” in a society in which 
the doctrine of the master-race was a 
fully achieved reality. 

It must be granted, too, that Joseph 
the Provider is rich in character presenta- 
tions unsurpassed for vitality and inter- 
est even in the earlier volumes. One of 
the most appealing of these is that of 
this same jailor, Mai-Sachme, who be- 
comes Joseph’s friend and, in his later 
years of greatness, his chief steward and 
counselor. We see and know him well, 
this imperturbable little man with his 
inward smile and his slightly ridiculous 
but engaging literary and scientific hob- 
bies and aspirations. In its firmness and 
human reality this characterization is, 
within its definite limits, one of Thomas 
Mann’s great achievements. And there 
is Tamar, the woman of mysterious at- 
tractiveness and unconquerable purpose, 
with whom the aging Jacob was “partly 
in love.” Mann has converted uer story 
from a few sordid verses of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative into an unforgettable 
incident of this tale. Nowhere is his tech- 
nical power more brilliantly demon- 
strated than in his successful integra- 
tion of the story of Tamar into the body 
of the novel. It seems certain, at its first 
introduction, to prove merely an inter- 
lude if not a digression. Yet in the sub- 
sequent emphasis upon Judah as the re- 
cipient of Jacob’s blessing and the per- 
petuator of the sacred line, this woman 
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who becomes against his will the mother 
of Judah’s sons and the ancestor of 
David the King—and so, ultimately, 
of One greater than David—gains a 
firm and essential place in the pattern 
of the novel. 

Nor is Joseph the Provider in any sense 
lacking in powerfully realized dramatic 
incidents of the highest interest. Espe- 
cially the series of meetings with his 
brothers, rising to the intense emotion 
of Joseph’s final revelation of his identi- 
ty, possesses fully the strength and scope 
which its place as climax in the whole 
tale demands. But even more carefully 
narrated, perhaps, is the fateful first 
meeting of Joseph and Pharaoh, in the 
presence of the queen-mother Tiy, at 
Pharaoh’s palace in On. 

The relation between Joseph and the 
young Pharaoh, who becomes his friend, 
is, indeed, the central antithesis in this 
novel; and it is in this relation that the 
meaning of the book and of the whole 
series is chiefly to be sought. Perhaps one 
must himself have tried vo write novels 
in order to appreciate to the fullest ex- 
tent Mann’s artistic achievement in his 
characterization of Pharaoh. Here as 
elsewhere the outline in Genesis is scru- 
pulously followed. This quality is even 
more strikingly apparent in Joseph the 
Provider than in the earlier books—so 
much so that the actual words of the 
Bible story are used again and again, 
and every detail of that narrative is 
fully considered and its implications are 
searchingly explored. This characteristic 
of Mann’s work is especially noteworthy 
in his treatment of Pharaoh, as is indi- 
cated by his informal comment following 
the long conversation in which Pharaoh 
and Joseph meet—one of the many pas- 
sages directly addressed to the reader 
which form so striking a part of his 
method. The Pharaoh presented in this 























conversation is a young man, scarcely 
more than a boy. Sickly, nervous, sensi- 
tive, he is in revolt in his whole being 
against the obligations to warfare and 
bloodshed, to practical demonstrations 
of his kingly power, laid on him by the 
ancient religion of Egypt. Thus he is in 
revolt against that religion itself and is 
in process of turning to a worship he is 
only beginning to understand, of a God 
above the gods, that Aton whose name 
he later incorporates into his own, a God 
of light and love. It is Joseph’s intuitive 
recognition of the young king’s need and 
aspiration, and the sympathy and help 
he gives him in his search for truth, 
which lead in turn to the Pharaoh’s rec- 
ognition of Joseph’s practical capacities 
and to the selection of the former bond 
slave and convict to be ruler of all Egypt 
under Pharaoh. 

It is on this choice that the whole 
story turns, of course. Mann tells us, in 
the informal comment mentioned above, 
that this choice and the relation which 
led to it were at the core of the interest 
which led to his undertaking of the whole 
project of the Joseph series: 

Long ago when, overcoming the shrinking 

of our flesh, we pulled ourselves together for 
the trip down through millennial abysses, down 
to the regions below, to the field and the foun- 
tain where Joseph was standing; even so long 
ago what we were actually after was to listen 
to that very conversation and to bring it back 
with us in all its members as it really came to 
pass and took place at On in Lower Egypt 
[p. 230]. 
And the central element in the relation- 
ship between Joseph and Pharaoh is reli- 
gious. From infinitely diverse back- 
grounds they arrive at a common knowl- 
edge of God. That knowledge and the 
arriving at it are then, ultimately, what 
the book—the whole series of books— 
is about. 

Thomas Mann did not turn to the an- 
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cient story of Joseph as an escape from 
our troubled times, for his readers or 
himself. He wrote it for its meaning to 
himself and to us. The Joseph series is 
not unrelated to his earlier studies of 
materialism and decay, of a diseased and 
dying society, but is the logical and af- 
firmative conclusion of those studies. 
Thomas Mann sees that our civilization 
has failed because of our loss of the 
knowledge of God and of the recogni- 
tion of the worth and dignity of man 
based on that knowledge. He has retold 
for us the story of Joseph because it 
is, above all, the story of a man who 
knew God and who knew his own worth 
through that larger knowledge. The 
antithesis between Pharaoh and Joseph 
is of critical importance, because Phar- 
aoh knew God but was powerless to ex- 
press his knowledge in action; while 
Joseph, confident in his election, trans- 
lated his knowledge of God into the 
good of the world. Again and again this 
central, positive theme—of the one, 
integral knowledge of God and man— 
is expressed in Joseph the Provider; some- 
times playfully, as in the opening chap- 
ter, sometimes subtly and by implica- 
tion, sometimes openly and unequivo- 
cally: 

The claim of the human ego to central im- 
portance was the precondition for the discovery 
of God; and only together, with the consequence 
of the utter destruction of a humanity which 


does not take itself seriously, can both dis- 
coveries be lost sight of again [p. 493]. 


It is in this element, positive and reli- 
gious, that Joseph the Provider is clearly 
the climax and crown not only of the 
Joseph series but of Thomas Mann’s 
whole work as a writer thus far. 

If the readers of some happier age 
look with curiosity into the literary ex- 
pression of our troubled time, they will 
find no more significant document than 
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this: in which a man who represents 
fully and genuinely our highest culture, 
who has gathered into himself and made 
his own the thought, the knowledge, and 
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the feeling of our age, has retold for to- 
day the story thousands of years old of 
the search for God and for man—and 
the finding. 


Adding-M. achine 


RACHEL M. HANNON’ 


ARIEL: I prithee, 


Remember I have done thee worthy service; 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, served 
Without grudge or grumblings: 


Berore 1930 what interpreter of Shake- 
speare would have thought that Ariel 
could be plucked, unharmed, from the 
air and made visible, not as nymph or 
harpy, but in the cold black of words and 
numbers? Not Coleridge nor Sam John- 
son; not Charles nor Mary Lamb nor a 
great host of distinguished Shakespear- 
eans. But when, in 1935, Dr. Caroline 
Spurgeon virtually said that in her study 
of imagery she had rescued Ariel from 
his master’s stream of consciousness, 
we read her analysis of Shakespeare’s 
creative faculty with something of the 
amazement Donne and Phineas Fletcher 
and other seventeenth-century writers 
must have felt as they sat in the theater 
and watched the dissection of the human 
body. 

My present purpose is to ascertain 
what are, for the student of literature, 
the benefits to be derived from an ex- 
amination of a poet’s imagery as these 
values are reflected in three modern 
studies: Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Im- 
agery and What It Tells Us, Milton Allan 
Rugoff’s Donne’s Imagery, and C. Wil- 
lard Smith’s Browning’s Star-Imagery. 
I have chosen the first because it is a 
famous and definitive piece of scholar- 
ship and the other two because they are 


* Mrs. Hannon is head of the English department, 
Oberlin (Ohio) High School. 





rather recent studies, the one somewhat 
similar to, and the other quite different 
from, Spurgeon’s in method. 


I 


In 1927 Stephen J. Brown, to whose 
work both Spurgeon and Rugoff make 
reference, focused attention squarely 
upon the importance of imagery in his 
The World of Imagery when he wrote: 
“There are few things that throw such 
light on the antecedents, the habits, and 
the temperament of a writer as the study 
of his imagery. It is not too much to say 
that this study is essential to training in 
rhetoric and style and to the education 
of literary taste.” 

Dr. Spurgeon, in 1930, in her Leading 
Motives in Shakespeare's Tragedies, first 
expounded her theory that in the great 
Shakespearean tragedies images of a cer- 
tain type tend to take precedence over 
others and that these images are to the 
play what a recurrent theme is to a fugue 
or a sonata; for example, the dominant 
imagery of Hamlet concerns sickness and 
disease, which spreads its ominous in- 
fluence over all the action. In 1935 came 
the lengthy and discerning Shakespeare’s 
Imagery and What It Tells Us, so well 
known today tha. discussion of its con- 
tent is needless except as Spurgeon’s 
2 Introductory, p. 7. 























method and her findings have a bearing 
upon the study of imagery in general. 

In the first place, the scope of her 
work is such as to make her findings de- 
pendable. Having catalogued all the im- 
agery in Shakespeare, as well as a major 
portion of Bacon’s work and five repre- 
sentative plays each from Marlowe, 
Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, and Mas- 
singer, Spurgeon was able to isolate im- 
agery characteristic of Shakespeare and 
of no one else. 

She proceeded upon the perfectly 
sound theory that imagery, the product 
of the most creative faculty of the mind, 
can deal only with experiences acquired 
either first or second hand. The poet’s 
unawareness of the source of his image 
would not impair its biographical value, 
although, as she pointed out, all imagery 
would not be equally autobiographical, 
for certain images would tend to arise 
inevitably in connection with certain 
types of characters and situations. 

Spurgeon avoided, at the outset, the 
Scylla of all students of imagery by for- 
mulating a working definition of im- 
agery: “It is a description of an idea, 
which by comparison or analogy, stated 
or understood, with something else, 
transmits to us through the emotions or 
the associations it arouses, something of 
its ‘wholeness,’ the depth and richness 
of the way a writer views, conceives or 
has felt what he is telling us.’ This defi- 
nition of imagery covers all the figures 
of speech, as Rugoff has noted, and also 
those images arising from illustrations. 
It serves equally well for poetry or prose. 

Next, Spurgeon escaped the Charybdis 
of confusion by a reasonably clear-cut 
set of eight classifications covering all 
experience the human mind may possess: 
nature, animals, domestic life, learning, 


3 Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Telis Us, 
P- 9. 
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the arts, and imaginative experience 
consisting of personifications, abstrac- 
tions, etc. Each of these general classifi- 
cations was broken down into many sub- 
divisions. Recognizing the fact that no 
two students of imagery would interpret 
it exactly alike, she dealt with major 
difficulties as objectively as possible. 

Her interpretation of her work is ap- 
proached from two angles: first, the bi- 
ographical light the images shed and, 
second, the additional light they throw 
upon the dominant image as a Shake- 
spearean technique. 

By patient comparison with other 
Elizabethans, Spurgeon was able to iso- 
late some of Shakespeare’s idiosyncrasies 
of thought: nature, second with Bacon, 
is the source of Shakespeare’s largest 
group of images. He had a sympathy for 
animals and a delicacy of appreciation 
for nature beyond any other Elizabe- 
than. He lived in a concrete world; Mar- 
lowe, in a world of ideas, with even his 
emotions stimulated by thought. Omis- 
sions, Spurgeon found, were quite as 
illuminating as images included. Shake- 
speare was a country man and cared 
little for town life, she says, since there 
are few images of the city and its crowds. 

After considering the information im- 
agery gives as to the acuteness of Shake- 
speare’s sense perceptions and the associ- 
ations of ideas which were likely to arise in 
his mind, Spurgeon ventures an interest- 
ing chapter as summary. She character- 
izes Shakespeare, the man, as a Christ- 
like, humanitarian individual, conscious 
in a strange way of the mixture of good 
and evil in life. 

Her exposition of the dominant-image 
theory, although somewhat less interest- 
ing than the biographical interpretation, 
must be mentioned again, for it is an in- 
vestigation of imagery as a technique 
in the art of poetry, the aspect of poetry 
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which interests both Rugoff and Smith. 
To illustrate briefly: specific considera- 
tion to dominant imagery in Romeo and 
Juliet leads Spurgeon to conclude that 
in this play “the beauty and ardour of 
young love are seen by Shakespeare as 
the irradiating glory of sunlight and 
starlight in a dark world. The dominat- 
ing image is light, every form and mani- 
festation of it: sun, moon, stars, fire, 
lightning, the flash of gunpowder, and 
the reflected light of beauty and love; 
while by contrast we have night, dark- 
ness, clouds, rain, mist, smoke.’’4 

Spurgeon also considers imagery as a 
means of determining authorship of the 
doubtful portions of Henry VI, thus 
demonstrating another possible use of 
the study of imagery as a tool of research. 

But the most startling feature of Spur- 
geon’s work is the simple charts included 
in the appendixes. Here on graph paper, 
so clearly put that anyone can easily 
grasp the significance, are the results 
of years of labor. The range of Shake- 
speare’s imagery, as well as comparisons 
and contrasts between the imagery of 
various Shakespearean plays and be- 
tween Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries, can be seen at a glance. These 
charts, more than any other feature of 
Spurgeon’s work, at once drew attention 
to her scholarly precision and repelled 
lovers of poetry by the translation of 
delicate imagery into cold mathematics. 
The charts have received too much con- 
sideration; but the richness of her inter- 
pretation of imagery, aided by her back- 
ground of Elizabethan scholarship, can- 
not be questioned. 


II 


Rugoff’s study, covering all of Donne’s 
work, is much less pretentious in aim 
than Spurgeon’s. Rugoff does not place 


4 Ibid., p. 310. 
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much biographical significance upon his 
findings; nor does he strive to classify 
Donne’s imagery in a minute fashion. 
“It is sufficient,’ says Rugoff, “if such 
a study as this serves as a prism to break 
up the light of a writer’s imagery into 
its spectrum colors; to attempt more is 
to break the butterfly on the wheel.’’s 
Rugoff believes that imagery constitutes 
the ‘“‘essence’”’ of a writer’s personality, 
that from the frequency of certain im- 
ages one may learn the “tides and drifts” 
of the creative imagination. He uses only 
one chart; and, while he does count im- 
ages, he lays no stress upon this matter, 
for he does not wish to suggest a rela- 
tionship between mathematics and im- 
agery. 

Although Rugoff began his work be- 
fore Spurgeon’s was published, he ac- 
knowledges his debt to her for clarifica- 
tion of the nature of the image. He also 
refers to her work in coming to his con- 
clusions. Experiencing the same difficul- 
ties in the analysis and classification of 
imagery which Spurgeon mentions, only 
in a greater degree, Rugoff explains at 
length the difficulty of analyzing the 
compound image and of finally assigning 
it to some specific category. (Rugoff 
thus gives indirectly the best possible 
proof that the student pursuing individu- 
al research in imagery needs a sensitive 
imagination and a keen sense of poetic 
values, as well as a background of schol- 
arship, if his work is to be rich in inter- 
pretative value.) Partly because of the 
nature of Donne’s imagery, with its in- 
sistence upon reproducing complex men- 
tal states, and partly, one suspects, be- 
cause of the individual temperament of 
the investigator, Rugoff found his diffi- 
culties less easily resolved than Spur- 
geon’s. He attempts to make but three 


5 Milton Allan Rugoff, Donne’s Imagery (New 
York: Corporate Press, Inc., 1939), p. 26. 























classifications of Donne’s images: all 
images arising from the world of learn- 
ing, images drawn from daily life, and 
images arising from direct apprehension 
of nature. He found that the difference 
between the imagery in Donne’s poetry 
and that in his prose was one of manner 
rather than of content. Donne’s prose 
images tend toward diffuseness and repe- 
tition; his poetic images are precise, con- 
densed, elliptical. Rugoff has studied the 
imagery always with regard to its con- 
text, supplementing explication de texte 
with bits of esoteric seventeenth-century 
knowledge necessary if one is to under- 
stand Donne’s even more esoteric 
images. 

Knowledge of both first- and second- 
rate literature of the period was neces- 
sary before Rugoff could decide how 
much of Donne’s conventionalized or 
border-line imagery really presented 
images to Donne’s mind. Religious im- 
agery was an especially fruitful source 
of difficulty. Did such expressions as 
“jaws of hell” and “root of sin” have any 
value as images? Very little, Rugoff 
thinks. Spurgeon’s comparison of Shake- 
speare with his contemporaries enabled 
her to determine the value of his con- 
ventionalized imagery. 

Donne’s imagery reflects his revolt 
against the Petrarchian tradition and 
sheds light upon his intense individuality 
by revealing “‘the constant unique inter- 
play in his work between emotion and 
intellect”’ with the “ultimate dominance 
of mind.’ This duality is evident in im- 
ages dealing with the “cosmographic 
theory,” replete with a knowledge of 
Copernicus and Galileo, and a favorite 
subject with Donne. Such images did 
yeoman’s duty whether he wrote of 
“his beloved, his sickness, the death of 
his friends, or his relation to God.’ The 
° Tbid., esp. p. 243. 
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Paracelsus macrocosm-microcosm idea 
supplied the image of Elizabeth Drury 
as 


She to whom this world must it selfe refer, 
As suburbs, or the Microcosm of her.? 


Donne constantly transmuted emo- 
tional attitudes and things of the spirit 
into dispassionate, scientific concepts. 
He delighted in images from medicine 
and alchemy and geometric figures, par- 
ticularly the circle, for it signified per- 
fection, completion, and infinity. In 
“A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” 
Rugoff, referring to the famous compass- 
circle figure, says Donne “comes as near 
a satisfactory intellectual statement of 
the dimensions and the nature of particu- 
lar emotions as poetry has known.’ 

Our two soules therefore, which are one, 

Though I must goe, endure not yet 


A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to ayery thinnesse beate. 


If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two, 
Thy soule the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’other doe. 


Such wilt thou be to mee, who must 
Like th’other foot obliquely runne; 
Thy firmnes makes my circle just, 
And makes me end, where I begunne. 


Donne’s most vigorous religious fig- 
ures illustrate ‘‘the profane love of wom- 
an and the extravagant praise of pa- 
trons.’’ On the other hand, images drawn 
from sexual love illumine religious 
themes. There is a fusion or confusion 
of Donne’s ideas at this point, Rugoff 
believes. The love images are not un- 
usually numerous, a fact understand- 
able when one realizes that in his love 
poems Donne naturally turned to other 
sources for illumination. 

He constantly avoided, as common- 


7 “The First Anniversary,” ll. 235-36. 
8 Op. cit., p. 73. 
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place, imagery from mythology and law. 
The arts, when he did refer to them, 
furnished him with technical rather than 
sensuous images. Preference for the 
technical and the mechanical is appar- 
ent in images drawn from sports, naviga- 
tion, commerce, coinage, and daily life. 
Like Shakespeare, Donne drew numer- 
ous images from coinage. as if in defiance 
of its commonly accepied unpoetic sta- 
tus, and used these images to illumine 
spiritual matters. 

When writing of men and their char- 
acteristics, he created imagery dealing 
with strumpets, beggars, and the non- 
descript characters of a great city. Im- 
ages from birth and death and the cir- 
cumstances attending both constitute 
the largest single group. 

Although Donne was primarily a city 
dweller, the triteness of nature images 
in the poetry of the time probably ac- 
counts for his sparing use of nature im- 
agery. He did, however, draw images 
from the skies. One of these images, 
Johnson, with whom Rugoff finally 
comes to grips, quoted in his life of Cow- 
ley as an illustration of the metaphysi- 
cal conceit: “discordia concors; a com- 
bination of dissimilar images, or the dis- 
covery of occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike’ in such a way that 
“the most heterogeneous ideas are yoked 
by violence together.”’ 

Then from those wombes of starres, the Brides 
bright eyes, 

At every glance, a constellation flyes, 

And sowes the court with starres, and doth 


prevent 
In light and power, the all-eyed firmament.? 


Rugoff declares Johnson chose one of 
the worst conceits in all Donne’s poetry 
and in an unfair way held it up as repre- 
sentative. These conceits, employing a 
minor term, not poetic in a conventional 


» “Ecclogue 1613,” ll. 25-28. 








sense, but learned, technical, or mechani- 
cal, says Rugoff, sought to avoid roman- 
tic suggestiveness and to impersonalize 
the emotion of the major term. Though 
Donne sacrificed much traditional beau- 
ty, he gained through objectivity and 
clarity ‘‘a freshness and originality in 
content as well as in technique,” qual- 
ities apparent to us today. “And he 
achieved,” concludes Rugoff, “.. . . an at- 
mosphere of intellectual excitement and 
pervasive imaginative electric almost 
unique in our literature.’’*° 

Rugoff’s study, although less defini- 
tive and contributory than Miss Spur- 
geon’s, does accomplish the author’s pur- 
pose, for it serves to break up the light 
of Donne’s imagery “‘into its spectrum 
colors.” For some poems, Rugoff’s analy- 
sis of imagery serves almost in the nature 
of a handbook. Best of all, he makes his 
readers wish to re-read Donne. 


Ill 


Smith’s study of Browning’s star- 
image™ is not comparabie to either of 
the previous studies in its method or in 
its announced purpose—‘the study of 
a detail in poetic design.” The Introduc- 
tion informs us that this purpose is really 
fivefold; namely, to determine: (1) the 
frequency of the star-image in Brown- 
ing’s poetry; (2) the symbolic meanings 
of the star-images; (3) the structural 
function of these images; (4) the relation 
of the star-image to the total or envelop- 
ing design of the poems in which it oc- 
curs; and (5) the relationship of Brown- 
ing’s use of the star-image to his develop- 
ment as an artist. A most ambitious 
project when one considers the sheer 
bulk of Browning’s poetry! 

To prove the theory of the importance 

10 Op. cit., Pp. 245. 


™ Charles Willard Smith, Browning’s Star-Image 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941). 




















of the star-image to Browning, Smith 
finds it necessary to review all the im- 
portant pieces of Browning criticism. 
This procedure, while valuable in itself, 
adds greatly to the bulk of the book and 
tends, at times, to obscure the immediate 
project—the examination of the star- 
image. 

At the outset the reader understands 
that what Smith is really concerned to 
examine is the structural and symbolic 
use of the star-image, an interesting 
search, since, as all lovers of The Ring 
an’ the Book know, Browning revealed 
himself in that poem as a conscious ar- 
tist, carefully developing an obscure 
poetic image into a literary masterpiece. 
In his conclusion Smith informs us that, 
for Browning, the star-image symbolizes 
poetic aspiration and perfection—a theo- 
ry the reader might well be made famil- 
iar with in the Introduction. 

Smith’s method, which would seem at 
first glance to be thoroughly scientific 
in nature, is to note the chronological 
occurrence of the star-image in Brown- 
ing’s poetry. As the author develops this 
dominant-image theory, he notes, in ad- 
dition to the star-images whose mere 
number means little, “the associated 
images.” These associated images may 
be of any type; the requirement is that 
their inner significance be related to the 
star-image. In developing the theory of 
associated images, Smith abandons sci- 
entific count and adopts highly inter- 
pretative methods as he reproduces in 
italics all imagery he considers asso- 
ciated to the star-image. The sheer im- 
portance of the interpretative element 
in Smith’s study is evident when, for 
example, in his analysis of Paracelsus, 
he calls “I press God’s lamp close to my 
breast”’ the last of the star-images. These 
images may be formative, structural, or 
ancillary. It is evident to any reader of 
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Smith’s study that these classifications 
permit much imagery to be connected 
to the star-image which another investi- 
gator might not so classify. 

Fifty pages go to the discussion of the 
star-image in Sordello, because “‘it is in 
this poem that Browning set forth a 
theory of poetry that became the funda- 
mental law of his aesthetic life’’ ;*? name- 
ly, his belief in the artistic unity of idea 
and structural pattern. Smith believes 
that in Sordello Browning first attempted 
to write in “full accord with his theory.” 
Pauline, Paracelsus, and Sordello all 
show a unity between the total form of 
the poem and the imagistic pattern, 
Smith says. Indeed, in Pauline and Sor- 
dello imagery is the pattern. To indicate 
the nature of Smith’s proof here would 
involve the reproduction of pages of 
Browning in Smith’s particular italics. 

As for me, I humbly confess that after 
re-reading Sordello, Smith in hand, I still 
find the design of the poem obscure. 
The fault lies not in Smith’s earnest de- 
sire to find an elusive design so much as 
in the manner in which Browning penned 
his introspection! 

The most profitable chapter in Smith’s 
entire study is that dealing with the 
star-image in the dramatic and lyric 
poems. Here Smith shows conclusively 
the connection between the star-image 
and Browning’s progress in poetic art. 
At this point in his development, Brown- 
ing had a clear idea of the relationship 
between imagery and the total design 
of a poem. Smith considers the star- 
image in relation to Browning’s argu- 
mentative style, his lyric style, and his 
total poetic form. The “painter” and 
theological poems receive specific atten- 
tion. Abt Vogler, representative, Smith 
thinks, of Browning’s work at its peak, 
expresses Browning’s well-known belief 


2 Op. cit., “Conclusion.” 
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that art is obedient to laws. In this poem 
the star-image symbolizes the height of 
perfection, fulfilment, and embodiment 
of Browning’s own poetic aspiration: 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will 
that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, 
lo, they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be 
allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star. 


The star-image, however, does not 
serve as a satisfactory approach to the 
more deliberate artistry of The Ring and 
the Book, whose imagery Smith classifies 
as of first, second, and third rank. The 
“ring and the book”’ is first rank; the 
banquet of briefs for Dominus Hya- 
cinthus and the garden of arts for Jo- 
hannes-Baptista, red-and-white color 
contrasts for Pompilia, and white light 
for the Pope are all images of second 
rank. The star-images, actually thirty- 
two by count, or fifty with “‘verbal asso- 
ciations,’ are among the third-rank 
images, except in Pompilia, where this 
image is dominant for a time. Although 
in The Ring and the Book the star-image 
very clearly bears merely its just share 
of the structural function, Smith feels 
that only by ascertaining its symbolical 
value can we reach the true meaning of 
the poem. 

From his study of the star-image 
Smith concludes that there was a con- 
flict in Browning’s mind between matter 
and form; that the source of all Brown- 
ing’s light imagery was a “spiritual 
rather than a realistic vision of the white 
light of eternal truth’; and that the 
star-image was for Browning the em- 
bodiment of all his aspiration. 


Smith’s study does not completely 
illuminate the careful, deliberate ar- 
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tistry with which Browning used the 
same imagery thrice over, yet never 
twice alike, to give the effect of gossip 
in the “Rome” books; nor does it ex- 
plain how Browning’s highly intellectual 
mind leaped from one image to another 
as he packed thought into a line. This 
study cannot explain one of Browning’s 
most amazing characteristics, the struc- 
turally simplifying effect of emotion 
upon his mental processes, so that, for 
example, when the noble old Pope, “a 
gardener of the untoward ground,” con- 
templated Pompilia, “the rose’ he 
gathered for “the breast of God,”’ the im- 
agery becomes simple and clear enough 
for a child to understand. 

However, it is significant that the 
star-image does reveal the conflict be- 
tween form and matter in Browning’s 
mind. Of that conflict students have 
long been aware as they unpacked the 
poet’s thought. It is even more signifi- 
cant that through the star-image Smith 
finds a structural purpose in Pauline, 
Paracelsus, and Sordello. Since the star- 
image, still our most common symbol 
of aspiration and perfection, was used 
effectively by Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, the kind 
of significance Browning attached to 
the image seems less unusual than the 
marked fascination it had for him. 

Had this study embraced all of Brown- 
ing’s light imagery, of which the star- 
image is a detail, it might have revealed 
a complete picture of Browning’s artis- 
tic development. An interesting ap- 
proach to a complete study of Brown- 
ing’s imagery, Smith’s study is a worth- 
while piece of Browning criticism. 


The results of the three studies con- 
sidered in this paper indicate that by 
an almost mechanical means we baser 
mortals can come upon a grasp of poetic 

















values instantly apparent to Sidney, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, or Coleridge. The 
method to be pursued can never be com- 
pletely stereotyped. Using Spurgeon’s 
classifications, or similar divisions, the 
student may make a biographical and 
interpretative analysis of any poet’s 
imagery. But one must remember that 
the keener the student’s appreciation 
of poetic beauty and of all imaginative 
values, and the better his background 
of scholarship, the more valuable will 
be his interpretation. The mere count- 
ing of images signifies little. 
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When imagery has been analyzed and 
classified and studied in relation to the 
“design”’ of the poem, and when its value 
as a tool of art has been determined 
functional or symbolical or merely deco- 
rative, we must go back again to the 
poem as the poet wrote it. If we strive 
to free imagery from the poet’s other 
intellectual powers, we may find in our 
poetic criticism not Ariel but some mod- 
ern Caliban, musing upon a ‘‘Setebos” 
conceived in his own image and de- 
vouring words and numbers instead 
of whelks. 


In Behalf of the Gilded Age 


WALTER FULLER TAYLOR’ 


For the past twenty-odd years it has 
been customary with some American 
intellectuals to look on a certain part of 
our literary record with virtuous dis- 
approval, or at best with the well-meant 
condescension Lowell once remarked in 
fureigners. The period these men have 
found objectionable is, of course, the 
generation-long span from the Civil War 
to the twentieth century. That period, 
they assume, lacks the merit of either its 
predecessors or its successors. The earlier 
generation of Emerson and Hawthorne 
was richly creative; the later generation 
of Dreiser and Lewis was at least dy- 
namic. But the generation of Howells 
and Clemens was neither, and its memo- 
ry is vaguely malodorous. 

During the Gilded Age—or so, at 
least, we have been told repeatedly—our 
society was both too conventional and 
too oppressively materialistic to foster 
high creative achievement. Constrained 


*Head of the English Department, Mississippi 
College; author of A History of American Letters 
(1936) and The Economic Novel in America (1942). 





by the dominant bourgeoisie, literary 
men were of necessity prudish or com- 
placent, or both. Being prudish, they fell 
short of frankness on many subjects, 
particularly sex; they either ignored dis- 
turbing facts or veiled them with misty 
euphemism. And, being complacent, they 
failed to produce any _ stimulating 
critique of society, and never so much 
as came to grips with the very force that 
was strangling their creative life—capi- 
talistic industrialism. 

Perhaps the precise terms in which I 
have stated the case will not wholly 
satisfy anyone, but some such account 
of the cultural enervation of the Gilded 
Age has proved widely acceptable. What 
is more, it has had sanction from some 
of the most eminent names in American 
literary criticism. The case against the 
Gilded Age had its first really persuasive 
statement, I believe, in the earlier writ- 
ings of Van Wyck Brooks and Lewis 
Mumford. As early as 1918 and 1920, in 
his Letters and Leadership and The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain, Mr. Brooks accused the 
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age of an uncritical materialism which 
welded its literary fraternity into a solid 
bloc with its financial fraternity and 


helped drive its greatest genius into’ 


enervating despair. In 1926, in The 
Golden Day, Mr. Mumford charged that 
the age so “‘denied, frustrated, starved”’ 
the creative life that each of its principal 
authors was merely “the remains of a 
man.”’ Since then, Vernon Louis Parring- 
ton, Ludwig Lewisohn, V. F. Calverton, 
Granville Hicks, and still others have 
added to that already grave indictment. 

Now this derogatory view of a vigor- 
ous and important literary generation 
will some day be regarded, I predict, as 
one of the most surprising phenomena of 
our surprising times. Popular though it 
is, I incline to think that it is a critical 
fashion rather than a finality, and that 
like other fashions it will come to appear, 
in time, a bit eccentric and even absurd. 
Indeed, it appears to have become sus- 
pect already, even with some of the men 
who helped create it. Both Mr. Mumford 
and Mr. Brooks—the former explicitly, 
the latter by implication—have given us 
some ground for believing that they look 
back on their youthful severity toward 
the Gilded Age as a sowing of intellectual 
wild oats; and for their doubt of their 
own earlier pronouncements there is ex- 
cellent cause. From its very inception 
the case against the literary achievement 
of the Gilded Age has been, in fact, too 
simple. It has rested almost entirely upon 
sociological grounds; and, while litera- 
ture is of coursea sociological instrument, 
it is obviously many other things as well. 
A sociological interpretation alone, no 
matter how accurate and profound, is 
certain to fall short of the whole truth 
about literary values. 

But the sociological interpretation of 
the Gilded Age has fallen further short 
of the truth than we might reasonably 
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have expected. Apparently it arose, in 
the beginning, out of a naively elemen- 
tary view of chronology, according to 
which literary history is envisioned not 
as an organic and continuous process, 
but as a sequence of “‘periods” artificially 
blocked off one from another. Defined in 
this arbitrary manner, a literary genera- 
tion is labeled by the characteristics of a 
few of its most active writers, and the 
all-but-organic relationship between 
these men and both their predecessors 
and their successors is ignored. The 
post—Civil War generation is accordingly 
tagged as the period of Gilder and Hol- 
land, of Aldrich and Hay, of George and 
Bellamy, of Howells and Clemens; and 
from the writings of these men and their 
contemporaries the composite picture of 
the age is generalized. 

A really authentic portrayal of those 
times, however, must also include other 
and older faces. If the seventies and 
eighties were the period of Howells and 
Clemens, they were just as truly the 
period of Lowell and Whitman and 
Holmes. Most of the pre—Civil War gen- 
eration, in fact, survived the war, and 
survived it not merely as men, but as in- 
fluential and actively publishing au- 
thors. Whittier’s Among the Hills ap- 
peared in 1869, Whitman’s Democratic 
Vistas and Passage to India in 1871, 
Emerson’s Letters and Social Aims in 
1876, Bryant’s The Flood of Years in 
1878, Lowell’s Democracy in 1884, and 
Holmes’s Over the Teacups in 1891. And 
quite as important as the physical sur- 
vival of the pre-war generation was its 
survival in influence. For the men of the 
new literary generation had themselves 
mostly come of age before the war, and 
had taken their mold from the buoyant 
democracy and expansive liberalism of 
that earlier time. Howells in his utopian 
optimism, Clemens in his passionate de- 
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mocracy, and George in his frontiers- 
man’s grasp of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the land, all carried over into 
the strange new era of combines and 
transcontinental railways an ideology 
matured in the time of Thoreau and the 
youthful Lincoln, of Brook Farm and the 
Mormon migrations. From the pre-war 
to the postwar generation the ideological 
process was continuous; and between the 
two the interrelationships were too nu- 
merous and organic to allow of any 
dramatic cultural decline. 

A similarly curious and provocative 
chronology is afforded by the closing 
years of the period. The provocative fact 
is not merely that certain authors who 
are still thought of as ‘“‘modern”’ should 
have published before 1go00, but that so 
much of the twentieth-century mood is 
present, matured and fully articulate, 
in their earlier writings. Readers of 
Robinson, Glasgow, Herrick, Veblen, 
and Dreiser would certainly accept as 
characteristic of these writers such books 
as Children of the Night (1897), The De- 
scendant (1897), The Gospel of Freedom 
(1898), The Theory of the Leisure Class 
(1899), and Sister Carrie (1900). But if 
these five writers are genuinely repre- 
sentative of the twentieth century, and 
if the work they did before 1900 is of a 
piece with the work they have done 
since, then, obviously, much that is orig- 
inal and distinctive in the literature of 
our own century had its origin in the 
closing years of the nineteenth. 

Facts such as these might well lead us 
to re-examine our facile generalities 
about the cultural enervation of the 
Gilded Age. How, indeed, could a merely 
prudish and complacent generation have 
come of such robust intellectual parent- 
age as that afforded by the era of Bryant 
and Emerson and Hawthorne? And how, 
in turn, could it have fathered such orig- 
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inal and massive talents as those of 
Robinson and Dreiser? 

The explanation is, of course, that the 
Gilded Age was more complex, more in- 
teresting, and more generally vital than 
we have customarily thought. It was 
certainly far from complacent. It was 
not, relatively speaking, even especially 
prudish. To be sure, Howells and his 
contemporaries were chary of presenting 
at full length the natural man, particu- 
larly in his dealings with the natural 
woman. But though they mostly ob- 
served the convention of false delicacy, 
they did not create it, or even wholly 
continue it. For the ‘‘Genteel Tradition” 
had in fact arisen much earlier. It was 
the creation of the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth century. It was popu- 
larized not by the Silas Lapham’s of fic- 
tion but by the Evelina’s and Charlotte 
Temple's. In the Gilded Age false deli- 
cacy was already obsolescent; and the 
net effect of the period was less to pre- 
serve it than to modify it, and to ad- 
vance beyond it toward frankness, 
truthfulness, and honesty. 

Even in Howells himself that advance 
is discernible, and in some of his con- 
temporaries it is conspicuous. If the age 
had its Aldrich, who was unduly reticent, 
it had also its Whitman, who was as 
frank as nature, if not franker. If it pro- 
duced Henry Cuyler Bunner, with his 
superficial pleasantries, it produced also 
Bierce, with his almost pathological de- 
votion to lurid, destructive passions, and 
Crane and Norris, whose boisterous ex- 
uberance achieved the first genuine es- 
cape from the restraints of the genteel in 
fiction. If the age fulfilled itself in its 
conformists, it fulfilled itself no less char- 
acteristically in its rebels. 

The assumption of the prudishness of 
the Gilded Age is, then, at least ques- 
tionable; that of its complacency is de- 
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monstrably inaccurate. We can hardly 
regard as complacent any generation 
that shows a keen awareness of un- 
pleasant social evils and a capacity for 
pertinent social criticism; and it is in 
just these qualities that the generation 
of Howells and Clemens is indubitably 
strong. 

The fact that the Gilded Age pro- 
duced a vigorous social criticism is grad- 
ually becoming general knowledge, but 
the extent, the clarity, and the force of 
that criticism have hardly yet been real- 
ized. Mr. Brooks, who once denied its 
existence, has given it fifteen luminous 
pages in his New England: Indian Sum- 
mer, and a dozen young men in graduate 
schools have been at work charting the 
main outlines of the movement. Their 
findings are impressive. With the excep- 
tion of Emily Dickinson and Henry 
James, every major author of the period 
undertook at some time the task of the 
social prophet. The social criticism of 
Whitman and Clemens is important 
though occasional; that of Bellamy and 
Howells is unusually rich and significant. 
Among the minor critics and authors of 
belles-lettres—competent literary work- 
men like H. F. Keenan, Edgar Fawcett, 
and H. H. Boyesen—the flair for social 
criticism was similarly common. Nor 
were these writings merely the work of 
an articulate minority; they were symp- 
tomatic and representative. To look be- 
yond the pale of literature proper, to 
take even a casual survey of the writings 
of reformers like Jacob Riis, of settle- 
ment workers like Helen Campbell, and 
of philosophers like Henry George, is to 
realize that the social criticism produced 
during the Gilded Age is of staggering 
mass and baffling complexity. Its total 
bibliography, if ever compiled, will run 
not into hundreds of items but into tens 
of thousands, 





Moreover, that social criticism was, 
in the hands of the major writers, a thing 
of clarity and force. The contrary im- 
pression has been created, I suspect, 
chiefly by contemporary Marxist critics, 
who have arbitrarily imposed upon an 
older and intensely American era the 
demands of our own time and of a for- 
eign ideology. The outcome of such a 
Marxian analysis was bound to be foggy. 
For while we may fairly judge our pre- 
decessors in the light of our own values, 
we can understand them only in the light 
of theirs. And while we may—indeed, 
must—see American culture in relation 
to European, we must also allow for the 
persistent, the powerful nativism, if I 
may so name it, which has been for well 
over a century one of the big, fundamen- 
tal facts in our civilization. 

Now it is precisely this nativism which 
gives to the social critique of the Gilded 
Age force and clarity. In its subject mat- 
ter that critique was not, of course, par- 
ticularly American; it dealt, rather, with 
an international force—the mingling of 
productive power, virulent injustice, and 
bewildering complexity that was the 
nascent machine age. But in its under- 
lying philosophy that critique was Amer- 
ican and native—that is, middle class 
and democratic; and its chief work was 
simply the carrying over of our demo- 
cratic ideology from the political into the 
economic sphere. Understood in the 
light of its democratic, middle-class aims, 
the social criticism of Bellamy and How- 
ells appears no longer confused and hesi- 
tant, but eminently clear and vigorous. 

In speaking as I have about some mis- 
understandings of the Gilded Age, I have 
hardly more than broached the subject, 
but I doubt whether the most thorough- 
going inquiry would yield a very different 
result. An exhaustive analysis would 
probably serve only to show that our 




















prevailingly adverse judgment of the 
Gilded Age has no adequate support 
either in historical fact or in sound criti- 
cal method; that it is less a considered 
judgment than a tissue of emotion and 


rationalization, less an enduring critical. 


verdict than a temporary fashion in 
ideas. That fashion grew up during the 
roily 1920’s and 1930’s, the time of the 
debunking biographies and of violent 
anti-Victorian prejudice; and it became 
a part of the curious mythology of dis- 
illusion which those decades created. 
Like other mythologies, it satisfied the 
emotional needs of its creators. Like 
other fashions in ideas, it will pass with 
the passing of the tensions that evoked 
it. 

When we can put that fashion aside, 
when we can approach the Gilded Age 
without preconceptions or emotional 
distortions, we shall probably discover 
that the literature of the period is vigor- 
ous, resourceful, and significant. We 
shall hardly find in the Gilded Age, to be 
sure, the greatness of the pre-Civil War 
generation, but we shall have to abandon 
the theory that the transition from the 
one to the other was a catastrophic de- 
cline. We shall see the two, not in the 
melodramatic contrast of towering peak 
and precipitous canyon, but in the nor- 
mal contour of hill and valley; and we 
shall find in the valley, when we explore 
it, much that is fruitful and interesting. 

We shall find that, whether the litera- 
ture of the Gilded Age is approached as 
sociology or as art, the fruitfulness, the 
formulative effects of the period are 
equally clear. If literature is to be taken 
as an instrument of social criticism, then 
the Gilded Age will appear significant 
as the American counterpart of the 
Victorian era. For in America then, as in 
England, writers who had inherited a 
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certain kind of humane culture faced the 
dissolvents of science and the machine, 
and undertook the hard but important 
task of assimilating these disorderly 
newcomers into their older and estab- 
lished values. The work of George, of 
Bellamy, of Howells is therefore inti- 
mately akin to the work of the great 
Victorian critics from Carlyle to William 
Morris. The Americans, to be sure, 
wrought with American materials and 
spoke in the idiom of American civiliza- 
tion, but they nevertheless worked, and 
worked effectively, at the Victorian task. 

Or if literature is to be regarded aes- 
thetically, as simply a means to the en- 
richment and heightening and shaping 
of experience, the Gilded Age will still 
justifiably claim our respect. Its creative 
writing contains a variety, a novelty, a 
fineness, and a depth of experience which 
the sheer richness of the age in interest- 
ing personalities might already have led 
us to suspect; and its record of tangible 
creative achievement is one of real dis- 
tinction. In the raciness and opulence of 
Mark Twain the age witnessed the mag- 
nificent climax of robust back-country 
humor. In the fiction of a score of local 
colorists it created the first really com- 
prehensive inventory of American ma- 
terials for American literature. Under 
the influence of men like James and 
Howells it developed, to a degree not 
even remotely approached in this coun- 
try before, an awareness of the tech- 
nique and the aesthetics of fiction. Not- 
withstanding the fine example of Haw- 
thorne, fiction in the 1860’s was gener- 
ally artless, amorphous, even chaotic. 
The Gilded Age gave to that fiction both 
form and underlying philosophy. James 
and Howells found the American novel a 
means of casual entertainment; they 
left it an art. 















At rnovcs Margaret Fuller remains 
of interest chiefly because of her literary 
criticism, as a transcendental exponent 
of the unified aesthetic sensibility, she 
frequently touched upon the drama, 
painting, sculpture, the ballet, and mu- 
sic. Published in the Western Messenger 
(1835-38), the Dial (1840-44), the New 
York Tribune (1844-46), and her Mem- 
oirs (1852) are the discussions, some- 
times purely incidental but frequently 
quite extended, which entitle her to the 
status of a pioneer American critic of the 
arts. In this less familiar province she 
often speaks with less warranted author- 
ity than in literature, but her comments 
are no less significant in revealing her 
traits of mind. 
I 


The tone of her criticism is estab- 
lished by “A Short Essay on Critics,” 
her initial contribution to the Dial. Her 
appeal for a “comprehensive” outlook 
in literature—a view undistorted by 
“subjective” and “apprehensive’”? in- 
fluences—defines the objective toward 
which she pointed all her criticism of the 
arts. In declaring that her comprehen- 
sive critic is one who shall be able “‘to 
perceive the analogies of the universe, 
and how they are regulated by an ab- 
solute principle,’’* she immediately re- 
verts to the mysticism which consist- 

* State Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y. 


* Dial, I (July, 1840), 5-6. Bernard Smith (Forces 
in American Criticism [New York, 1939], pp. 116-17) 
rightly considers the term “subjective” as analogous 
to the currently used term “impressionistic,” and 
“apprehensive” as comparable to “expressionistic.”’ 


3 “A Short Essay on Critics,” op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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ently hindered her progress on the course 
that she had charted. She seemed ever 
on the threshold of a fertile synthesis of 
aesthetic principles, yet never attained 
it; and her criticism remains today a 
series of unconscious adaptations from 
European writers. The existence of an 
absolute principle once affirmed, her 
mind leaps into the blue empyrean to 
proclaim that her ideal critic ‘“‘must be 
inspired by the philosopher’s spirit of 
inquiry and need of generalization, but 
he must not be constrained by the hard 
cemented masonry of method to which 
philosophers are prone.’’* 

Her statements indicate familiarity 
with the ideas of leading English and 
Continental authors of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Usually with- 
out acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
she paraphrased their theories in tran- 
scendental terms. Thus she made use 
of Reynolds’ distinction between the 
sublime and the beautiful; of Rousseau’s 
theory of emotional states evoked by 
natural beauty; of Lessing’s pronounce- 
ment upon the expression of pain and 
transitory emotion; of Schiller’s dis- 
crimination between the naive and sen- 
timental and between classic harmony 
and romantic discord; of A. W. Schlegel’s 
delimitation of the boundaries between 
finite and infinite aspiration; of Novalis’ 
identification of poetry with absolute 
reality; and, most important of all, of 
Goethe’s injunction, which she freely 
applied in all the arts, “To appreciate 
any man, learn first what object he pro- 


4 Ibid., p. 8. 
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posed to himself; next, what degree of 
earnestness he showed with regard to 
attaining that object.”’ Each of these 
points of reference served its turn in the 
attempts by which “we do not seek to 
degrade but to classify an object by 
stating what it is not,” without, at the 
same time, being “constrained by the 
hard cemented masonry of method.” 


Il 


Fundamental to her conception of 
unity in the arts is the idea, borrowed 
from the more romantic theorists, re- 
lating to the organic succession of forms. 
In this context Margaret Fuller found 
the botanical analogy particularly ap- 
propriate: ““There is, perhaps, a cor- 
respondence between the successions 
of literary vegetation with those of the 
earth’s surface, where, if you burn or 
cut down an ancient wood, the next 
offering of the soil will not be in the 
same kind, but raspberries and purple 
flowers will succeed the oak, poplars the 
pine.’’? Comparison of her various papers 
shows that she consistently adhered to 
this belief that each particular age would 
bring forth its own characteristic form 
of artistic expression. According to the 
principle, she found the drama most 
alien to the introspective tendencies of 
the day. “European life tends to new 
languages,”’ she asserted, “and for a 
while neglecting this form of representa- 
tion, would explore the realms of sound 
and sight, to make to itself other organs 
which must for a time supersede the 

5 ““Menzel’s View of Goethe,” Dial, I (January, 
1841), 344. Resemblances in verbal expression and 
in meaning indicate that these authors, in the 
light of Margaret Fuller’s reading, are the probable 
immediate, rather than ultimate, sources of the 
ideas. 

6 “Essay on Critics,” op. cit., p. 8. 

7“The Modern Drama,” Dial, IV (January, 
1844), 310. 


drama.’® It belonged, rather, to the 
age of Elizabeth, when an appreciation 
of individual greatness had pervaded 
society. Contemporary architecture and 
sculpture, which received little of her 
attention, evinced to her no more than 
imitative power, as did painting, in 
which her low estimate did not, however, 
prevent a more sustained interest. In 
poetry she found hopeful portents, es- 
pecially in that verse which foreshad- 
owed the future greatness of the com- 
mon man; and she praised the ballet 
extravagantly, partly because she saw 
in it “body made pliant to the inspira- 
tions of spirit,”® and partly because of 
her abhorrence of the prudery which had 
objected even to exhibitions of statuary: 
“everything tends in the civilized world 
to a reinstatement of the body in the 
rights of which it has been defrauded.”*° 

More illuminating in revealing ideas 
and attitudes are Margaret Fuller’s at- 
tempts to order and synthesize her im- 
pressions of painting, an art toward 
which she exhibited one of her most con- 
sistent inclinations. Landscape paint- 
ing, wherein character and incident are 
subordinated, appeared to give her the 
most difficulty. Evidently placing it in 
an inferior category, she was content 
with representation rather than expres- 
sion or interpretation. By this criterion 
she judged Allston’s scenes: “Here the 
painter is merged in his theme, and these 
pictures affect us as parts of nature, so 
absorbed are we in contemplating them, 
so difficult it is to remember them as 
pictures.’ Or, in a manner reminiscent 
of Rousseau’s aesthetic preoccupations, 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid., p. 311. 


to “Entertainments of the Past Winter,’ Dial, 
III (July, 1842), 64. 


“A Record of Impressions,” Dial, I (July, 
1840), 82. 
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she associated pictorial effects upon the 
beholder with emotions supposedly in- 
duced by natural objects, saying that 
“every part of nature has its peculiar 
influence. On the hill top one is roused, 
in the valley soothed, beside the water- 
fall absorbed.’ 

As a means of classifying paintings, 
Margaret Fuller used the terms ‘‘sub- 
lime” and “‘beautiful’—terms obviously 
derived from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Dis- 
courses. Judging by the tone of her com- 
ments on ideal portraits, she placed such 
works—and, inferentially, landscapes 
in the inferior category of the Beautiful. 
She appreciated the delicacy and grace 
of canvases like Allston’s “Beatrice,” 
“Lady Reading a Valentine,” and “Ro- 
salie.”” In the lesser virtues she recog- 
nized his merit: ““The Beautiful is Mr. 
Allston’s dominion. There he rules as 
a genius.” 

In the “grand historical style,” which 
she associated with the Sublime, she 
considered Allston’s best attempts ‘“im- 
posing rather than majestic.’’"* Here, 
only Raphael and Michelangelo, as work- 
ers in the pictorial and plastic arts, com- 
pletely met her expectations. Raphael 
was the apostle of the Finite, ‘whose 
life is all: reproduced; nothing was ab- 
stract or ¢onscious.”*5 Michelangelo was 
the propket of the Infinite. “Like thy 
own Mosés,”’ she apostrophized, “‘even 
on the — of celestial converse, thou 
didst ask thy God to show now his face, 
and didst write his words, not in the al- 
phabet of flowers, but on stone tables.’’* 
That art which affirmed most unequivo- 
cally the primacy of the “Tdeal,’”’ the “In- 

2 [bid., p. 80. 

'S Tbid., p. 70. 

4 Tbid., p. 77 


's Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 
1852), p. 274. 
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finite’ —that which subordinated repre- 
sentation to expression and sense to 
spirit—was the truly Sublime. 

There is traceable, among the dis- 
parate and variously oriented state- 
ments on the pictorial and plastic arts, 
a slight tendency toward growth that is 
unique in her aesthetic criticism. Early 
in her career, during the flush of her 
Goethean enthusiasm, she expanded her 
favorite critical standard into a logical 
absurdity. Comparing Martin’s “De- 
struction of Nineveh” with one of Raph- 
ael’s Madonnas, she asserted that if “‘the 
one is intended to excite the imagina- 
tion, and the other to gratify the taste; 
that which fulfills its object most com- 
pletely must be the best, whether it give 
me pleasure or no.’’?? 

A more rewarding use of her sources 
is recorded in 1840, when, obviously 
under the influence of Lessing, she con- 
sidered the expression of pain and emo- 
tion. She found Allston’s “Massacre of 
the Innocents” unpleasant: “not only 
is the main figure offensive to the sensu- 
al eye, thus violating one principal con- 
dition of art; it is incapable of any ex- 
pression at such a time beyond that of 
physical anguish during the struggle of 
life suddenly found to re-demand its 
dominion.”’ Under such conditions, ‘‘the 
mind must reason the eye out.of an in- 
stinctive aversion, and force it to its 
work,—always an undesirable circum- 
stance.’”** Five years later, however, she 
had grown to believe that this same 
depiction of human agonies might con- 
tribute to a deeper experience. Writing 
on “The Nubian Slave,” in 1845, she 
said: “It is only necessary that pain and 
dread should be subordinated to some 
meaning of a permanent dignity, and we 


17 “Philip Van Artevelde,” Western Messenger, I 
(December, 1836), 399. 


*8 “4 Record of Impressions,” op. cit., p. 76. 























think it is so in this instance.’”*® That 
the fluctuations of opinion should at 
length attain this higher level of com- 
prehension betokens a maturation of 
viewpoint not discernible in relation 
to the other arts. 

Such lack of fulfilment is most notable 
in her criticism of music. Her theory of 
organic succession in the arts proclaimed 
music as the most authentic and original 
voice of her own age, the culmination of 
finite aspiration, and the glorious ex- 
pression of modern yearning toward the 
infinite. In her gallery of individual 
heroes—Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Emerson, and the like—she admired a 
musician, Beethoven, the most consist- 
ently and least critically.?° 

In moments of highest enthusiasm she 
felt that music could supplant, not only 
the other arts, but other fields of human 
knowledge as well: ‘“‘What other arts in- 
dicate and Philosophy infers, this all- 
enfolding language declares.’’* Her exal- 
tation of music, as reflected in her writ- 
ing, does not appear to be implemented 
by soundness of knowledge or acuteness 
of perception. She attempted to charac- 
terize the various instruments in terms 
of emotional and imaginative sugges- 
tion: the oboe was the “sweet pastoral 
instrument”; the violin was “‘tear- 
ful’’;?3.and in the cello, “the wonderful 

"9“The Nubian Slave,” New York Weekly 
Tribune, June 28, 1845. Previous studies of Margar- 
et Fuller’s criticism do not reveal detailed examina- 
tion of her many contributions to the Tribune, 


for which she wrote from December, 1844, to August, 
1846. 


20 See her Memoirs, I, 233. In Bettina von Arnim 
(1785-1859), with whom Margaret Fuller felt a 
temperamental] kinship, she had a European ex- 
emplar in this admiration. 


21 “Lives of the Great Composers,” Dial, II (Oc- 
tober, 1841), 151. 

22 “Entertainments of the Past Winter,” op. cit., 
p. 63. 
23 Ibid., p. 58. 
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union of deep and grave passion with 
soft aerial vanishing notes....made 
the instrument impressive as a spiritual 
presence in itself.’’4 Her praise of “the 
Sehnsucht of music’’;?> her confusion of 
musical, with conceptual, ideas; and her 
almost complete indifference to har- 
monic and formal structure—all cor- 
roborate an impression which is further 
strengthened by her frequent preoccupa- 
tion with the incidental matters of finan- 
cial support, the decorum of audiences, 
and the personal mannerisms of concert 
artists:*° music was for her, in spite of 
pretensions to the contrary, little more 
than a sensuous pleasure and a stimu- 
lant toward free imaginative association 
with all elevating experiences. 


[il 


The social implications of a univer- 
sally diffused aesthetic sensibility, a per- 
sistent theme in Margaret Fuller’s writ- 
ing, has led some of her admirers to re- 
gard her as the precursor of twentieth- 
century Marxian criticism.*”? The general 
drift of her sympathies is, to be sire, 
undeniable. “This poetic sensibility 
ought to be common to every one,’’ she 
said, ‘and we perceived distinctly that, 
at some periods of history, it has been 
far more so than at present.”** She was 
consistently eager to verify, among the 
“popular poets” such as William Thom 
and John Critchley Prince, this diffusion 
of artistic taste. She confessed, more- 
over, her alliance with ‘“‘the ‘extreme 


24 [bid., p. 59. 

25 Memoirs, I, 275. 

26 See “‘German Opera at Palmo’s Opera House,” 
New York Daily Tribune, December 11, 1845. 

27 Smith (op. cit., p. 120) pays tribute to her 
proletarian sympathies thus: “Those who have 
fought on the side of humanity are never wholly 
forgotten.” 

28 “Books of Travel,” New York Daily Tribune, 
December 18, 1845. 
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left’ of the army of progress,’ and she 
looked forward, in her most exuberantly 
prophetic moments to the eventual 
abolition of class distinctions, when 
“there may still be in the future many 
low and mean men, but no lower clas- 
ses.’’3° 

These proletarian sympathies, how- 
ever, existed contemporaneously with 
more conservative attitudes. It is note- 
worthy, not only that she remained 
aloof from active participation in the 
restricted collectivism of Brook Farm, 
but also that she later published ex- 
tremely orthodox social views. Such, 
for example, were her commendation 
of charity for the “Ideal Rich Man” 
and of patient reconciliation with his 
lot for the “Ideal Poor Man.’’? Even 
her stand on social classes fluctuated. 
Though in July, 1845, she had prophe- 
sied the end of inequality, in the follow- 
ing February she proclaimed the neces- 
sity of distinctions: “Our nation is not 
silly in striving for an aristocracy. Hu- 
manity longs for its upper classes. But 
the silliness consists in making them out 
of clothes, equipage, and a servile imita- 
tion of foreign manners, instead of the 
genuine elegance and distinction that 
can be produced by a genuine culture.’’5$ 


IV 


In extenuation of Margaret Fuller’s 
relative inadequacy as a critic of the arts, 
one might cite the paucity of opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment of the arts other than 
literature. A listing of the cultural re- 

# “Der Volks-Tribun,” New York Daily Tribune, 
January 17, 1846. 

3° “Prince’s Hours with the Muses,’ New York 
Weekly Tribune, July 26, 1845. 

3 “The Rich Man—an Ideal Sketch,” New York 
Daily Tribune, February 6, 1846. 


# “The Poor Man—an Ideal Sketch,” 
York Daily Tribune, March 25, 1846. 


33 “The Rich Man—an Ideal Sketch,” op. cit. 
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sources of Boston and New York during 
the 1830’s and 1840’s, while quantita- 
tively impressive, would not be remark- 
able for quality. Margaret Fuller did 
her best with what was available; indeed, 
her willingness to generalize was out of 
proportion to her actual experience with 
works of art. All that she had to say bore 
some of the naiveté and freshness of 
novel experience. Although, for example, 
she had witnessed theatrical perform- 
ances by the Keans, the Kembles, Maria 
Tree, Macready, and Vandenhoff, the 
drama was for her essentially an arm- 
chair entertainment: ‘Till men shall 
carry Shakespeare and Moliére within 
their own minds, they will wish to see 
their works represented.”*4 Her remarks 
on painting and sculpture were based 
chiefly upon her study of the Athenaeum 
casts and the Flaxman and Retszch en- 
gravings. Her musical experience was 
bounded by the music lessons of her 
childhood, the oratorios that she heard — 
in Boston, and the occasional concerts 
and operas that she attended in New 
York. Her reading ‘‘about”’ the arts was 
much richer than her experience “‘with”’ 
the arts. 

The riches of her literary background 
as compared with her restricted ac- 
quaintance with kindred arts suggests 
a fundamental weakness of her criticism 
in these other fields. All of them were 
judged in terms of literature. However 
powerful the emotional stimulus awak- 
ened by a particular work, she remained 
somewhat perplexed until she could dis- 
cover a literary theme. Were not all 
forms of art simply languages by which 
“the presence of the highest genius 
makes all mediums alike transparent’’?*s 
She drew from this principle a corollary 


34 “Entertainments of the Past Winter,” op. cit., 
P. 47. 
35 “Lives of the Great Composers,” of. cit., p. 153. 

















that the “language” must of necessity 
be a literary language. “What does the 
picture mean to say?” she queried, upon 
inspecting Allston’s “Witch of Endor’’; 
and, upon finding the artist’s reading of 
the text at variance with her own, she 
disparaged the painting as conveying 
“no distinct impression.”** With facile 
assurance she translated the meaning 
from one art to another. Concerning 
Beethoven’s ‘Fifth Symphony,” she 
said: “What the Sibyls and Prophets of 
Michel Angelo demand, is in this majes- 
tic work made present to us.’’7 Again, 
in encompassing the Creation theme, she 
found that her own imagination, fired 
by the scriptural text, was more nearly 
adequate to the conception than was 
either a literary, a musical, or a sculp- 
tural transcription: “Haydn fell short 
of Milton, who falls short of what we 
know how to expect. An Adam and Eve 
we hardly hope to see, for even Michel 
Angelo’s, while they transcend our de- 
mand, only stimulate, not satisfy our 
thoughts.”** The pervasive literary 
standard, blurring the distinctions 
among the arts and uniting them under 
a false premise, operated to prevent the 
formulation of a genuinely “compre- 
hensive”’ aesthetic theory. 

Margaret Fuller’s critical essays are 
the adventures of an active and intelli- 
gent but essentially unspeculative mind 
in a strange field. The conflicts and cross- 
purposes that in her literary criticism 
are seemingly transcended—resulting in 
singularly just estimates of individual 
writers—are brought to the surface 
in her criticism of the other arts; and 


36 “A Record of Impressions,” op. cit., p. 79. 


37 “Entertainments of the Past Winter,” of. cit., 
p. 62. 
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the basic weakness becomes apparent. 
Though her appraisals of such men as 
Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, and Emerson 
were at variance with the majority opin- 
ion of her own day and notably prophetic 
of significant twentieth-century esti- 
mates, her opinions in these other fields 
lapsed into the genteel orthodoxies of 
her own time and ours. 

In its entirety Margaret Fuller’s 
criticism of the arts bears the impress 
of a mind that seeks to assert the unity 
of the aesthetic sensibility and to base 
the criticism of art on broadly compre- 
hensive principles. She perceived many 
of the basic issues in aesthetics. Inquiries 
concerning representation versus ex- 
pression, the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
content versus form, the distinction be- 
tween aesthetic and conceptual ideas, 
the sociological implications of art, 
moral versus aesthetic judgment—all 
are adumbrated in her published writ- 
ings; yet none of these questions can be 
pursued far enough to suggest thorough 
assimilation of sources, if, indeed, the 
pursuit does not at length reveal a con- 
tradictory attitude. By brushing aside 
all sustained and systematic investi- 
gation of any one of her hypotheses, 
and by relying entirely upon what she 
thought to be her individual intuitions, 
she involved herself in contradictions, 
ambiguities, and false assumptions, end- 
ing in the very type of conventionality 
that she professedly disliked. Whether 
temperamental limitations primarily, or 
a climate of opinion unfavorable to me- 
thodical inquiry, prevented the fulfil- 
ment of her program cannot yet be con- 
fidently asserted. In either event, the 
program outlined in “A Short Essay on 
Critics” remains the vision of an edifice 
that she could not build. 








I 


I; THE following a “‘correct sentence” 
concerning the “‘main wind belts’ of the 
earth? “These are entirely due to the 
climate of the part of the hemisphere in 
which they occur and are usually called 
polar, temperate, or westerly in the 
northern hemisphere, and tropical.” If 
not, how would you mark it? In a phys- 
ics paper should henry be spelled with 
a capital? In reading a passage aloud to 
a class, how would you pronounce am- 
pere? Is there anything wrong with the 
spelling of emf? How do you pronounce 
it? What phrase must be added to com- 
plete: “This retarding force is called 
friction, and it is caused by the weight 
of the body acting perpendicular to the 
incline of the plane’’? 

These are problems I have had to 
solve in teaching composition in which 
the content of the writing was based on 
science courses. They are typical. Any 
reader who wishes to join with me in this 
argument should make an actual at- 
tempt to answer all these questions to 
his own satisfaction—and that of a 
classful of science students—using any 
books of reference that are available. 
Only by coming to grips with concrete 
problems can we reach intelligent con- 
clusions upon a proposal frequently 
made as to the best method of teaching 
composition. This is a highly practical 
matter which has engaged the attention 
of educators and administrators both 
inside and outside the departments of 
English. For example, I have recently 
read a proposal to reform the teaching 
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of composition in a liberal college. In 
this plan “it is proposed that each core 
course”—by which is meant a general 
course in history, art, biology, etc. (five 
such courses to be required) — 

shall make assignments involving reading, 
writing and speech, the supervision, criticism, 
grading and credit for which shall be separate 
from but integrated with the course itself. This 
supervision will be individualized as far as 
possible and will be in the hands of the De- 
partments of English (reading and writing) 
and Speech, working in closest cooperation 
with the instructors in the core courses. ... 
students taking core courses could be required 
to meet in small groups one hour a week for 
discussion and consultation as to their problems 
in reading, writing, and speech correlated with 
each block of work..... Hence every stu- 
dent will be required to earn five units in the 
basic arts of reading, writing, and speech. 


Verbal communication, be it noted, 
would be studied with five different 
courses. One of these could be physical 
science, and I shall take this as a test 
case, since I have had considerable ex- 
perience with such a course. Speech, I 
shall ignore; and of the special reading 
skill involved in physics or mathematics 
I shall merely say that it is something 
which must evidently be taught by phys- 
icist or mathematician. Most professors 
would agree that the average English 
instructor can teach the science student 
not how to read in a science but how to 
write better. The question is, ““How?” 


I] 


The war emergency forced us to try 
schemes of education that we had merely 
thought about before. One of these was 
the ‘“Meteorology-B” program in Eng- 




















lish. Disregarding the fact that the emer- 
gency dictated the nature of the course, 
it is legitimate to ask whether we should 
voluntarily adopt similar courses in 
time of peace, when national survival 
does not depend on speed. What intrinsic 
value does it have? Our answer to this 
should be dictated by actual experience, 
the equivalent, in social problems, of 
scientific experiment. 

According to War Department direc- 
tions, in the ““B” program each student 
was to receive “‘some training in written 
composition, with emphasis on instruc- 
tion in technical writing,”’ and “‘teachers 
of written composition should hold 
themselves ready to help the students 
in the preparation of physics reports. 
This should be accepted as a primary 
responsibility. Assignment of such re- 
ports will originate in the physics classes 
and laboratories.” Topics for papers 
were also assigned by teachers of geog- 
raphy and mathematics. On the average 
about one and one-half hours “‘per week, 
including study, [was] the utmost at- 
tainable allotment of time for writing,”’ 
so that the science papers were written 
during the English class, under super- 
vision in a sort of writing laboratory. In 
addition, a few hours during the semes- 
ter were devoted to direct instruction 
in the principles of diction, spelling, and 
effective construction of sentences and 
larger units. We used Foerster and Stead- 
man’s Writing and Thinking, the only 
textbook in the course. Most of the stu- 
dents had already taken enough college 
English to know the rules and theories 
of grammar and “rhetoric,” though they 
had forgotten the terminology (‘‘paral- 
lelism,” ‘‘climax,” “colloquialism,” etc.). 
Consequently, the teachers’ time was 
spent largely in showing, either by writ- 
ten comments on themes or through 
class discussion, how specific passages 
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in the students’ own writing could have 
been improved for effectiveness. As pro- 
spective officers, the students were ex- 
pécted to learn to write about scientific 
matters in such a way as to be clearly 
understood by nonspecialists. The Eng- 
lish teacher might well be considered a 
judge of what could be understood by 
the nonspecialist; and each paper was 
marked also, for content, by the depart- 
ment which had assigned the topic. 

Some of the administrative difficulties 
in handling such a course will be obvious 
at once; others might not be. Each theme 
was read by two teachers. Even with the 
close co-operation and the hearty inter- 
est of the faculty members in our “ex- 
periment,”’ considerable time was con- 
sumed in sending themes from office to 
office—sometimes weeks. It was impos- 
sible to know that one set of papers 
could be returned to the students soon 
enough for use to be made of it in im- 
proving the next theme. Instruction in 
one aspect of writing could not always 
be illustrated by a theme just written or 
immediately to be written. In other 
words, “integration” between composi- 
tion and science was sometimes obtained 
at the expense of integration within the 
composition work itself. 

A more serious kind of loss in that re- 
spect was this: When theme assignments 
are being explained, questions are often 
raised that are trivial in themselves and 
may be settled in various ways. But they 
must be settled. They may cease to be 
trivial if they cannot be answered. For 
example, when the topic, “The Strategic 
Importance of Germany,” is assigned, 
should “‘strategic’’ include only position? 
Or natural resources? Or both of these 
and also history in so far as the past has 
produced German militarism? The stu- 
dent wants to know what he should dis- 
cuss. Suppose the decision of the English 
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teacher fails to coincide with what the 
geography teacher wanted? The com- 
position teacher may attempt to find out 
the official answer to such a question and 
still leave the student in doubt. Some 
men in the physics department wanted 
the laboratory work written up as per- 
sonal experiences; others objected to the 
use of the first person in such reports. 
Before we knew exactly which of the 
physicists would read each theme, stu- 
dents found themselves criticized for 
doing what they had been told to do. To 
the faculty these details may seem of no 
importance; but the student takes them 
more seriously. If he did not take details 
seriously, he would learn very little. And 
all confusion of this kind is through the 
fault of'no one, but of the system. Even 
foresight and experience would not elimi- 
nate it, since professors and students are 
frequently shifted about, and the de- 
mands of any one course may change 
subtly as the semester’s work progresses. 
How much weight is being attached to 
detailed accuracy in a paper written 
after the final examination? After data 
sheets have been collected? Is a given 
piece of work so important that a stu- 
dent should make it up, even if he was 
absent because of illness when it was 
done by the rest of the class? 

We may turn to the matter oi finance. 
The two teachers, in reading the same 
theme, would notice the same faults, but 
each would be exnected to mark only 
those of his own subject. Why not tell 
the science teacher to let himself go and 
mark spelling, grammar, and organiza- 
tion? Or why not let the English teacher 
call attention to errors in content, if he 
notices them? As a matter of fact, both 
theme-markers did yield to such tempta- 
tions. Is it not, then, a waste of time 
for two members of the faculty to go 
over the same paper, noticing the same 





things? In a large university hundreds 
of students are taking composition at 
once. To have all the theme-grading 
done twice would considerably increase 
the cost of instruction. Or, to put it an- 
other way, with the same expenditure 
of money, energy, and time, twice as 
many students could be taken care of; 
or the same number of students could 
be given twice as much attention. This 
is worth considering in any college where 
the funds are so limited that the compo- 
sition teaching must be done largely by 
the cheapest help that can be employed 
—graduate assistants. It is easy to im- 
agine how composition teaching could 
be improved if twice as much money 
were available to spend on it. 

Yet all these troubles of teacher, stu- 
dent, and administrator, along with the 
loss in “integration” and the increased 
cost, would be worth while if they re- 
sulted in clear educational advantages. 


Itt 


It is a clear educational advantage to 
have composition tied up with some con- 
tent subject. The student is then not 
just creating “‘themes” unlike anything 
anybody ever wanted to write or read. 
He is writing about something, not just 
going through grammatical and rhetori- 
cal exercises. The questions asked in the 
first paragraph of this article could be 
answered without giving any attention 
to content if composition were something 
that could be taught by itself, like his- 
tory or science or art. Teachers of ele- 
mentary or “basic” skill in writing can 
get around this by having the student 
write about subjects that any adult 
could be expected to understand. But 
as the student’s college education begins 
to “take,” as he begins to have deeper 
interests, he should not, just at that 
point, stop learning to express himself! 

















Those who believe in teaching com- 
position on the university level as a 
separable “skill” in which the teachers 
can be selected merely for an ability to 
impart the elements of rhetoric might 
try to discuss the faults of the following 
paragraph: 

Earth rotation and the positions of the high 
and low pressure areas are the main causes of 
the wind belts. As one might believe, the air 
near the equator has a definite tendency to 
flow in the same direction as the earth’s rota- 
tion. It is also true that along the equator a 
prolonged low pressure area is found. This latter 
fact also might serve to show why the winds 
tend to blow from east to west and obliquely 
toward the equator, and because of the per- 
sistency of these winds they were used in early 
days of navigation and were known as the 
“trade winds.” 


I think that any teacher commenting 
on such writing will find that he must 
draw upon his knowledge of geography 
or physics; and, failing that, he must 
fail to improve the student’s skill in a 
kind of writing that is fairly representa- 
tive of what is done in college and after- 
ward. If the teacher accepts themes on 
such topics, and is not himself a charla- 
tan, he will be driven to seek knowledge 
of the subjects under discussion. Writing 
is a means of communicating experience; 
to teach someone else how to improve 
his communication surely involves an 
understanding of the experience with 
which the student is struggling. Even 
the organization of paragraphs cannot 
be judged as such but must be dictated 
by the subject matter. A student writing 
on “The Climates of Asia” came up to 
me with his tentative outline which ran: 
“T. Climate of Siberia; II. Climate of 
China; III. Climate of India; etc.” It 
was then my business to say to him: 
‘“‘We find in India at least five different 
kinds of climate, and some of these—for 
example, the monsoon climate—are also 
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found in China. Wouldn’t it be better 
to arrange your subdivisions according 
to the types of climate—monsoon, des- 
ert, tropical rain forest, etc.?”’ I do not 
mean to say that every separate subject 
or even topic has to be separately taught. 
I mean that the proper way to teach 
paragraphing or outlining is to let the 
student have some real material to or- 
ganize and then to show him how to go 
about organizing it. Having learned 
that, he can organize something else, 
perhaps a theme comparing the merits 
of Hemingway and Homer. And what 
applies to organization also applies to 
clarity, conciseness, diction. 

It is impossible for a teacher to judge 
whether a paper is really well written 
or merely glib, unless the contents can 
be judged. When the composition teach- 
er has not made a long independent 
study of the subject written about, then 
it is necessary for the paper to be marked 
twice. And it is necessary that the other 
teacher mark the paper first, so that, 
when form and expression are evaluated, 
it will be in the light of the success of the 
writing from the point of view of the 
subject it attempts to deal with. If the 
composition teacher cannot be at the 
same time a physicist, he must have an 
expert opinion by a physicist concerning 
each piece of written communication 
he is to mark for the purpose of improv- 
ing expression. If the reverse order were 
followed, we would have the English 
teacher saying, in effect, “This sounds 
fine to me,” and the science teacher be- 
ing forced to add, ‘‘But it is empty,” or, 
“Tt misses the point.” All this was ob- 
vious enough to us, and we organized the 
“Meteorology-B”’ course so that themes 
on topics assigned by the science depart- 
ments would be read first by those de- 
partments. With this precaution, such 
a course can be made to work. With all 
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its inefficiencies, it seems to me to do a 
better job—more solid, more honest, 
more real—than contentless composi- 
tion courses in writing technique as such, 
a mere “‘skill” demanding no knowledge. 


IV 


In giving a theme adequate considera- 
tion, both functions must be performed: 
that of the judge of its contents and that 
of the judge of its expression. The “‘Me- 
teorology-B” program tried to assign 
these functions to separate departments. 
But actually the science instructor was 
often objecting to the way something 
was said; and the composition teacher 
found that an obscure sentence could 
not be improved except by clarifying 
some mistaken idea about the facts in- 
volved. Is it an error in physics or in dic- 
tion to say that electrostatics is the 
study of magnetism? Does either teacher 
have any right to let the student repeat 
this several times? 

But something more serious than du- 
plication of work is at stake. Both teach- 
ers will probably miss the most impor- 
tant aspects of what the advancing col- 
lege student needs to learn about writ- 
ing! The scientist may say that the 
theme is accurate in data; the other pro- 
fessor that its English is unimpeachable. 
But it may not get the right emphasis; 
it may use more words than are needed to 
set forth the facts; it may miss an ob- 
vious chance to achieve clarity through 
parallelism. Jt may lack just the advanced 
skill which the student is now ready to 
learn. Only the master of the subject 
content can judge such matters. But if 
he makes it his business to comment on 
them, he is then doing the most impor- 
tant part of the composition teacher’s 
work too. (Or if the student, without 
guidance, is to apply the principles of 


good writing in his science papers, he 
must learn them somewhere else.) 

Hence the teacher of composition 
needs to be a master of the subject the 
student writes about. He must know it 
well enough to evaluate the quality of 
expression and the different degrees of 
excellence in diverse ways of saying the 
same thing. He could teach a freshman 
course in a science on less knowledge 
than he ought to have if he is to teach 
scientific writing. And not only must he 
have thorough knowledge. He ought to 
be teaching the subject-matter course. 
For he needs to know not only physics 
but also what is said in the specific text- 
book the students are using. Otherwise, 
he may not realize that a certain passage 
of neat and accurate phrasing is mere 
parroting. Students have mentioned to 
me the temptation to “‘select the correct 
statements from the texts.” Certainly 
the student should be taught to think 
for himself in writing. To teach the pro- 
duction of laboratory reports that would 
show any development of scientific 
thinking, the professor would have to 
know not only the lectures and the text- 
books currently assigned but also the 
content of each laboratory experiment 
-hat is being written up. In short, the 
science professor himself must continue 
to mark physics papers for expression 
as well as for content. This is the tradi- 
tional practice of conscientious science 
teachers. It is real integration. And no 
slick substitute can take its place. 


V 


Does this mean that all the professors 
in a university must devote a great deal 
of their attention to teaching composi- 
tion? Our answer is, ““No.’”’ Admittedly, 
students have much to learn about writ- 
ing, after college has begun to teach 
them how to think in various realms of 
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learning. Beyond “skills” that could 
be learned in high school, and are often 
learned in the first semester in college, 
there are principles and habits of good 
writing that all should acquire. Mean- 
while, continuous drill, even in such 
elementary matters as grammar and 
spelling, should continue for at least half 
of the four undergraduate years. The 
freshmen and sophomores, at least, must 
constantly be rewarded, academically, 
for being aware of the value of correct 
writing, and penalized for becoming lax. 
Yet this cannot be a mere repetition of 
elementary exercises in grammar and 
sentence structure (disguised as themes), 
since the student should also be learn- 
ing to write better about things he did 
not even know when he entered college. 
It is especially important that his skill 
in applying what he learns should be 
watched and guided and judged. To give 
our students any less training than this 
would be to turn out a product even 
less articulate and competent than at 
present. 

While literacy would be higher if all 
professors—in art, history, science, etc. 
—had the time and conscience to call 
their students’ attention, more than 
they do, to matters of expression, it is 
still not necessary to give direct train- 
ing in composition along with each of 
the main branches of learning. For the 
whole scheme I quoted at the beginning 
of this article was based on a false as- 
sumption, namely, that “a student ma- 
joring in English should be required to 
achieve a type of stylistic art in writing 
quite irrelevant to the needs of a student 
majoring in chemistry.” This is quite 
wrong, as a little thought will show. Yet 
some such view as this has been wide- 
spread enough to give us illiterate chem- 
ists and—something worse—empty aes- 
thetes. Do English majors—or their pro- 
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fessors contributing to PMLA—write 
a different and better language than 
Eddington or Jeans or Huxley or William 
James? Do the best scientific writers use 
a different style when they turn to write 
on other things; for example, Huxley 
on education, or James on philosophy? 

Some men have learned to write by 
writing art criticism; others by compos- 
ing political speeches. No subject is a 
substitute for any other in content, but 
any subject can be used to teach compo- 
sition. The student must be trying to 
express something, not merely to express. 
I liked the official title of our meteorolo- 
gy course, “Communication, Written.”’ 
But whoever has learned to present one 
kind of material can then convey any- 
thing that he really understands. There 
is very little about scientific writing that 
cannot be learned in writing about some 
other subject. Emphasis, parallelism, 
avoidance of wordiness—all those mat- 
ters which cannot be taught in a writing 
course under divided command—can be 
taught to the science student while he 
is writing papers in history or in drama. 

Everything there is to say about the 
examples quoted so far could be said 
apropos of a paper in economics or phi- 
losophy. It is irrelevant to ask whether 
this involves a belief in ‘“‘transfer of 
training.” This is not a transfer; it is the 
same thing, with a new subject; just as if 
a student has learned to write well about 
Acceleration, then moves on to Heat, then 
Sound, then Magnetism. During those 
months when I was, of necessity, en- 
gaged in the fascinating adventure of 
reading physics textbooks, I noticed the 
following two ways of saying the same 
thing in almost the same number of 
words. Both use the devices of parallel- 
ism, rhetorical question, proper subor- 
dination. But the second of the two is 
clearly the better, for the same reasons 
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which would constitute superiority in 
literature on any other subject: 


The shadows of trees cast by sunlight usually 
have bright patches in them caused by the 
sunlight’s coming through small openings be- 
tween the leaves. The small patches are round 
images of the sun. Why? At the time of a par- 
tial eclipse, when the sun is nearly covered, 
these images are crescent-shaped—that is, of 
the same shape as the visible part of the sun. 


In the springtime, when the foliage is not 
too thick, we often find the ground beneath 
the trees spotted with silvery discs. Have you 
ever observed these during a partial eclipse? 
Each silver disc has now become a silver cres- 
cent. These are indeed pinhole images of the 
sun, formed by the light coming through the 
chinks in the leaves. 


VI 

The need for “motivation” is often 
urged as an excuse for “‘integrating” the 
individual’s education around his ‘‘ma- 
jor” or field of concentration, as if stu- 
dents were as narrow-minded as aca- 
demic specialists. But this is to ignore 
the natural breadth of human interests. 
Demand for departmentalizing educa- 
tion does not arise from the student body 
but from certain professors who have 
forgotten the source of their own liberal 
culture. ““To me,” writes one student, 
“the idea of using scientific subjects for 
themes seems like needless duplication.” 
And another: 


Young men and women today go to college 
not only to study a rather specialized field but 
also to get a well rounded education. For this 
reason an English composition course is in- 
cluded in the prerequisites for a degree at 
almost all of the colleges in the country. Many 
students find very little time for liberal arts 
courses and so I feel that those which they do 
take should be as broad as possible. Science 


students are usually too busy to do much read- 
ing in their spare time and are required to take 
almost no reading courses. In many cases an 
English course is the only one they will take in 
which they will get a chance to acquaint them- 
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selves with the modern writers as well as some 
of the classic authors. 


And his friend says, directly: ‘“The worst 
mistake possible is to omit the classical 
literature, and to concentrate entirely 
on brief scientific writings.”’ 

To develop a liberally educated mind, 
the student needs to forget his specialty 
occasionally, not merely in relaxation, 
but on serious work in an utterly differ- 
ent discipline that can in no way be 
“integrated” so as to be “reflective of” 
his area of concentration. This holds 
true for all students, but perhaps it is 
felt most keenly by those in science, 
which is so rich in the observation of 
particular facts that it pushes quickly 
toward specialization. I had not seen the 
full force of this until one of my students 
argued that a science course would be 
the last place to teach composition even 
to sctentists: 


I should like to point out, in the first place, 
that an English composition course based on 
science courses is dangerous in several ways. 
Science students often display as great a lack of 
interest in other sciences as they do in English; 
and unless all the students in the class are study- 
ing exactly the same things, there is bound to be 
conflict. .... [Hence do not] give your Physics 
student a passage from Phillips’ Vector Analysis; 
or give your biology student Einstein’s discus- 
sion of relativity... .. 


Even before I let the class have an op- 
portunity, in the final theme, to say their 
say, I had to resist the recurring demand 
for something more. When they wrote 
their final theme, they thought they were 
arguing with me. After all, I had organ- 
ized the course. But they were right. It 
was an inferior type of course, dictated 
by the military necessity of an acceler- 
ated program. It was the best we could 
do under the circumstances. But the bad 
imperatives of war should not be volun- 
tarily imitated in peacetime education. 
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But let us retain the virtues of this 
approach. It is better than the old- 
fashioned course in composition as 
such or the new-fashionable approach 
called “Semantics.” Let us avoid writ- 
ing courses in which there is no subject 
to master and hence really nothing to 
write about. “You can’t write writing”’ 
any more than you can “read reading” 
or “think thinking.’”’ It is the merit of 
both the meteorology courses at lowa 
that the writing was communication 
about a content subject—science in the 
B program; American history and politi- 
cal thought in the C program. Indeed, 
the C program had the additional ad- 
vantage that the same professor who 
taught a class its history and political 
literature taught it “communication,” 
oral and written. (Professors from de- 
partments of literature, speech, politics, 
and history found that their teaching 
abilities were not so specialized as pessi- 
mists have charged.) Writing can be 
taught in connection with any subject 
which the teacher knows. 

But it must be taught. Some profes- 
sors assume that composition teaching 
must be just like marking term papers, 
but with a greater number of papers. 
Anyone who has done both kinds of 
work knows better. There is an impor- 
tant distinction between demanding 
conscientiously that term papers (say 
in European history or the English 
novel) be well written, and deliberately 
setting out to teach composition. To 
mention just one thing: Each student 
is expected to possess, and the professor 
must be familiar with, some handbook 
of rules, so that if the student needs to 
read about slang or the punctuation of 
restrictive modifiers—and who does not? 
—he can be sent to the proper pages by 
a handbook number. If a professor tried 
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to write on the themes all that the aver- 
age sophomore still needs to have called 
to his attention concerning composition, 
he would have to write a hundred- or a 
two-hundred-page book every year for 
each student. Hence to propose that a 
student be taught composition in con- 
nection with all his courses, or even with 
five of them, is fantastic to the point of 
being frivolous. Only one course needs 
to take on this additional responsibility. 
To be very specific, if one hour of credit 
for composition is given along with two 
hours of credit for content, each semes- 
ter, in some genuinely integrated three- 
hour course, the job can be done. If it is 
kept up for two years, that means the 
equivalent of four semester-hours for 
college composition. It should be tied in 
with some content course that can be 
required of all students, since all need 
this continued advancement in writing 
under guidance. Large numbers of stu- 
dents will be enrolled, and inevitably 
there will be some shifting of students 
and teachers from class to class. Mere 
efficiency seems to recommend that the 
composition work be organized as part 
of some one required subject and by 
some one department. 


Vill 


But not necessarily the literature de- 
partment. By historical accident Ph.D.’s 
in medieval philology, in Elizabethan 
stagecraft, and in the history of Roman- 
tic sensibility, have always known that 
they are going to have to teach composi- 
tion too. There is no reason, except the 
reluctance of other departments to take 
on this extra work, why the composition 
should not be attached to some other 
field. Literary scholars would welcome 
such relief. Doubtless the use of any one 
of the fine arts or foreign languages as 
the basis of composition for all is open 
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to the same objections made against 
science, namely, that students will be 
taking different languages and arts. The 
artist is not artist in general but musi- 
cian or painter or architect. And only 
while everyone took Latin was it pos- 
sible to make a foreign language the sub- 
ject which taught English composition— 
and taught it very well. But very good 
training in composition could be at- 
tached to a course in European history. 
Gibbon, Carlyle, and Macaulay offer 
examples of effective expression suffi- 
ciently obvious to help any student see 
what we mean by excellent writing, but 
they should be taught only by scholars 
aware of the more recent interpretations 
of the periods they deal with. A political 
science department could offer a splendid 
composition course built around master- 
pieces by Jefferson and Burke, Plato and 
Machiavelli, Lincoln and Churchill—to 
say nothing of the excellent writing 
on political affairs appearing currently. 
There is this to be said for employing 
such material: The culture of American 
men is much more political than artistic. 
Students can be expected to be more 
readily interested in politics than in 
belles-lettres. 

Comparison of the merits of Churchill 
and Burke, or of two presidential candi- 
dates, supplies better topics for themes 
in a required course than, say, the devel- 
opment of the sonnet or of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. But not necessarily better 
than subjects which grow out of the 
treatment of literature as a series of 
great books communicating ideas and 
emotions concerning the whole range of 
human interests. Undergraduates may 
not be interested in literary history, but 
they are interested in the love affair of 
Beatrice and Benedick. They take to the 
musings of Hamlet quite easily, and it 
is well for them to see. such morbidity 
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objectified. I say this not to urge that 
dramas and poems be the content of the 
course but to make it clear that I have 
no prejudice against that solution. It 
does seem to me that any aesthetic and 
structural treatment of ‘‘poetry as such” 
constitutes a definitely inferior subject 
for composition, very unsuitable in a 
course to be required of all. Content that 
is “literary” in the specialized sense is 
just as inappropriate as a special science, 
art, or language. Not merely belles- 
lettres, but anything well enough writ- 
ten, is what my students had in mind in 
arguing for “literature of all kinds’ or 
in mentioning a biologist, a political 
thinker, a fiction writer, and a geogra- 
pher as examples of men ‘‘who have an 
exceptionally good literary style.” 
Perhaps the best course of all would 
include, say, one semester of political 
and historical masterpieces; one semes- 
ter of philosophic and religious writing 
(Plato, King James Bible, even Chau- 
cer); one semester of Greek and Shake- 
spearean drama brought to life by con- 
stant thought of stage presentation; and 
one semester devoted to artistic prose 
and lyrics, and perhaps some introduc- 
tion to Renaissance art with a reading 
of Cellini’s autobiography. Such a course 
could be taught by the departments most 
interested in the individual semesters. 
This would give the student what he is 
asking for as subject matter in writing on 
the college level—‘‘broad background,” 
to “provide him with a little culture 
which he would not otherwise have re- 
ceived,” in politics, history, American 
civilization; philosophy, religion, Middle 
English; classics, dramatics, Elizabethan 
literature; criticism, art, analysis of dif- 
ficult novels and contemporary poetry. 
Or a similar course could be taught by 
a separate staff of men who have taken 
advanced degrees in various fields but 





























are willing to devote their own study to 
these diverse materials. Such professors 
must be liberally educated for several 
years beyond their own study for the 
A.B. degree; they must not be mere re- 
search specialists. But the range of in- 
terest is no broader than that assumed 
by literary periodicals and possessed by 
any good critic. If this latter type of staff 
is used, a more efficient integration can 
be achieved, the same reading material 
can be arranged chronologically rather 
than by types, and more variety can 
be gained within each semester. The 
plan is perfectly feasible. We have had 
a course somethig like this for a dozen 
years at the University of lowa. There 
are various other solutions that would 
be satisfactory. But it is important that 
the contents of the required course used 
as a basis for composition should be 
nonspecialized. Normally, the material 
would be drawn from one or more of the 
humanities and social sciences. 
Composition should not be combined 
with content material that is not well 
written. This means that it should not 
be combined with a course that depends 
on the reading of textbooks or on !ec- 
tures or outside reading. Excellent ex- 
amples of expression must be analyzed 
in class discussion. Models of writing 
that are considerably beyond the liter- 
ary ability of the average professor must 
be in front of the student so that the dif- 
ference between really good writing and 
the student’s own fairly mediocre writ- 
ing will be quite obvious. Translations 
with stylistic merit would be preferred 
to other translations that some scholars 
might consider more accurate. In such 
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cases, the professor should feel obligated 
to know the more scholarly authorities, 
the more recent interpretations, even 
while teaching the masterpieces. In fact, 
there is nothing more stimulating to dis- 
cussion than to bring before a class such 
diverse opinions. The same applies to 
the use of historical literature like Gib- 
bon and Carlyle. Burke’s politics may 
be less sound than Tom Paine’s, but he 
writes better; the student can see what 
is meant by the effectiveness of paral- 
lelism, climax, etc., and watch Churchill 
doing the same things, with a different 
diction. It should be the professor’s 
privilege to work some students around 
to the position of Tom Paine. Out of 
such lively and dramatic classroom ad- 
ventures can be developed really good 
“themes.” 

The best writing is done by those who 
treat style not as an object of study but 
as something to use functionally. Com- 
position to be well taught must be tied 
up with a definite subject, and taught 
by—not merely in co-operation with— 
the teacher of the subject. Only in this 
way can the professor judge both matter 
and expression or, more precisely, judge 
whether the student is learning to ex- 
press his matter accurately, with the 
organization and emphasis it demands. 
In considering how to teach composition 
to science students—or to anyone else— 
we would do well to ponder seriously the 
remark of Francis Bacon, at once an un- 
surpassed writer of English prose and 
the initiator of modern scientific think- 
ing: “Here, therefore, is the first dis- 
temper of learning, when men study 
words, not matter.” 





The First Freedom and Its Implications 
Jor Teachers and Learners 


E. B. DIKE? 


About two years ago Mr. Elmer Davis,? 
in explaining the newborn four free- 
doms, stated: 


Nothing is for sale at bargain prices, nor will 
the house be built in three days with cheap 
labor. The declaration of the four freedoms is 
not a promise of a gift which the people will 
receive: it is a declaration of a design which the 
people themselves may execute. 


And, apropos the first freedom, he con- 
tinues: 


Free government is the most realistic kind 
of government for it not only assumes that a 
man has something on his mind, but con- 
cedes his right to say it . . . . not without fear of 
contradiction, but without fear of punishment. 

The first condition [of free speech] is that 
the individual have something to say. Literacy 
is a prerequisite of free speech, and gives it 
point. Denied education, denied information, 
suppressed or enslaved, people grow sluggish; 
their opinions are hardly worth the high privi- 
lege of release... .. There can be no people’s 
rule unless there is talk . . . . words, ideas, in a 
never-ending stream, from the enduring wis- 
dom of the great and the good to the puniest 
thought troubling the feeblest brain. All [con- 
cludes this part of the report] are listened to, all 
add up to something and we call it the rule of 


the people. 


As I see it, there are some interesting 
implications here for us who are respon- 


* Originally a talk before the English Group of 
the Michigan Educational Association, October, 
1943- 

* Hillsdale College. 

3 At least Time for August 17, 1942 (p. 17), sus- 
pects the “cool steel touch” of Mr. Davis’ pen in a 
pamphlet just issued by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 


sible for the perpetuation of American 
culture and for fostering what is oftenest 
called “‘good English.” 

The first implication, I should say, 
is in Mr. Davis’ second sentence: ‘“The 
declaration of the four freedoms is not 
a promise of a gift” but “is a declaration 
of a design which the people themselves 
may execute.”’ 

In ancient times, the Hebrews and the 
Greeks considered language to be a gift, 
a unique and wonderful gift of God (or 
the gods), liberating the intellect and 
soul of man. You remember the story of 
God’s gentleness toward his first chil- 
dren in the famous garden, how it was 
that they were able to name all things, 
to communicate freely. Unfortunately, 
Adam and Eve were not the only talk- 
ers. There was a speaking serpent who 
came and, with lies, spoiled Paradise. 

The Greeks also said that human 
speech was a gift of god—of the gods. 
In the beginning it was a perfect gift 
in a perfect paradise—the ‘Golden 
Age,” as the Greeks called it; but in 
succeeding ages—of Silver and Bronze, 
of Heroes and Iron—men grew hard, 
fearful, and violent; there were wars, 
lies, and propaganda; language and so- 
ciety decayed together. A divine gift 
was all but ruined. 

In time and hardship both Hebrews 
and Hellenes recovered their gift of lan- 
guage with its freedom, as is evidenced 
in the Old Testament and in Greek 
drama and poetry. It is almost as if 
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these great peoples anticipated not only 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill in their now-famous mid-At- 
lantic conference, but also Mr. Davis: 
free speech is like a design “which the 
people themselves may execute”—must, 
if there is to be a “‘people’s rule” and 
“the enduring wisdom of the great and 
the good.” 

Today, the teacher, and especially 
the English teacher, has somehow re- 
placed the gods. The faith of the Ameri- 
can people in the public-school and col- 
lege teacher’s ability to perform linguis- 
tic and other miracles is almost incredi- 
ble. We have yet to learn, it would seem, 
the point of Mr. Davis’ statement, how 
it is that in a democracy or in a demo- 
cratic world, it is the people who must 
do the designing, not the teacher. Not, 
at least, the teacher (and scholar, and 
maker of textbooks) as such. And this 
leads to a second implication. 

“Nothing,” comments Mr. 
“is for sale at bargain prices.”’ 

This clause hits hard at some of our 
pedagogy. I refer particularly, as I must, 
to dogmatic texts and tests which in 
years past have, I think, resembled 
nothing so much as revolving doors. 

Let me, for a moment, be specific. 

In a typical text before me I read: 
“T’ve no doubt but what he will come” 
and below this is the comment of the 
author, Mr. Percy Marks: “A large ma- 
jority [approve] . .. . in spite of the pur- 
ists’ violence of censure. Put me down 
as a purist, please.” 

And for one question in thousands, 
in an examination widely used two years 
ago, “‘After each exercise number on the 
answer sheet blacken the one space des- 
ignating the correct completion of the 
sentence.”” The sentence I am looking 
at reads: “It looked (A. as if; B. like) it 
would rain.” 


Davis, 


For the text, “but that” and not “but 
what” only is “correct” for Mr. Marks 
and the purists; and “B.” blackened in 
the examination blackened the literacy, 
if not the character, of the examinee. 

At least Mr.’ Marks is thoroughly 
above board, and there is humor in the 
“touch of his pen.” And it may be ob- 
jected, of course, that we do not have 
to buy his book to learn how Mr. Marks 
wishes us to “put [him] down.” 


Yet if we look elsewhere, we shall find 
few books, and other materials, too, that 
fail to conform to long-established pat- 
terns and precedents, that fail to have 
“wrongs” and “rights” and rules (often 
in hosts!), that, occasionally at least, do 
not resort to what Professor I. A. Rich- 
ards, of Basic English fame, calls “‘snob 
appeal.”’* What may be termed the 
middle ground of levels of speech, what 
these are and how they apply, is oftenest 
left uninvestigated. 

(I am not against the “rules.” If they 
are historically correct, scientifically 
demonstrable, and—important in this 
discussion of implications—socially flexi- 
ble, then they are valid, indispensable. 
To this point we must return in con- 
cluding.) 

The trouble comes when book rules 
and items in tests and texts are, or seem 
to be, arbitrary. Linguistic designs 
“which the people themselves may exe- 
cute’ are impeded, not implemented, 
in dogmatic rules. 

The trouble comes when, having 
mastered the book rule (as sometimes 
happens in English courses), the student 
finds Mr. Stephen Early of the White 
House saying, “It looks like I have two 
battleships on my hands,” referring to 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill on the 


4 Interpretation in Teaching (New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1938), p. 269. 








occasion of one of Mr. Churchill’s Ameri- 
can visits. 

In my twenty-odd academic years, 
student and teacher, I have discovered 
to my surprise that many students, and 
probably a majority, do not object 
to rules, even in battalions. They pre- 
fer them. It may be that, like English 
churchmen long ago, they are occasion- 
al conformists in class and homework. 
But I suspect that we who teach are also 
to blame: rules are often a path of least 
resistance; the years may make it easier 
to teach within the book, not beyond it. 
Most of us lack the vision of the late 
Otto Jespersen, who, “‘with a fondly pas- 
sionate eye.... knew and loved [lan- 
guage] as it was, not as it should be.” 

So the kind of texts and tests referred 
to are what I should call selling our lan- 
guage at bargain prices. We cannot re- 
build a linguistic house in three days; 
we could not, even if this were our job— 
or (much less) manage it with cheap la- 
bor, though I do not wish to be mistaken 
as saying that present scholarly labor is 
in any sense cheap. It is not. It is only 
sometimes mistaken. 

There is a final, and happier, implica- 
tion in Mr. Davis’ report. 

“Free government,” he tells us, “‘is 
the most realistic kind of government 
for it not only assumes that a man has 
something on his mind, but concedes his 
right to say it....not without fear of 
contradiction, but without fear of pun- 
ishment.”’ Assumption and concession 
underlie the first freedom, which, inter- 
estingly enough, anticipates the fourth, 
“Freedom from Fear.”’ 

I venture to observe that, if the em- 
phasis in school can be shifted from rules 
to “something to say’—and, better 
than “something,” “much” to say— 
difficulties both real and imaginary will 
5 Time, May 24, 1943. 
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tend to disappear. And I share with Mr. 
Richards (cited above) and others the 
conviction that the “something”? must 
realistically focus attention on inter- 
preting American and world culture and 
on fostering English that is “good’’ be- 
cause it is genuine. 

Free speech, like free government, is 
the most realistic—and the canons of 
both must be realistic too. 

Fortunately, new canons and patterns 
are available. They are both stated and 
implied in books by Richards and others 
(e.g., Professor C. C. Fries in his A meri- 
can English Grammar |1940], Professor 
A. G. Kennedy in English Usage [1942], 
and older scholars like Curme, Bloom- 
field, and Jespersen). 

These men realize how it is (in, I 
should say, the perfect utterance of Miss 
Rose Macaulay, the novelist) that our 
language 
flows on like a slow and winding river, cease- 
lessly moulding and indenting its bed into odd 
new shapes, picking up new accretions and 
jettisoning old ones, lapping and slapping away 
at obstacles, or shaping a course around them, 
singing and gurgling in a thousand ever-chang- 
ing tunes, making cacophonies, making ludi- 
crous blunders that rapidly become accepted 
forms. Will this steady movement ever end? 
No, replies Miss Macaulay; not so long 
as English is spoken by ‘“‘an eccentric, 
individual, self-reliant, intractable”’ 
people.° 

In speaking as he does of free govern- 
ment, that which is “most realistic,’ and 
of “no people’s rule” without “words 
....in a never-ending stream,” Mr. 
Davis has, I should say, the same em- 
phasis as Miss Macaulay. 

Free government, Mr. Davis reminds 
me, concedes my right to my say, but 
“not without fear of contradiction.”’ 

To avoid contradiction, or at least 


6 “On Linguistic Change,” in the English Associa- 
tion’s Essays and Studies, XX (1935), 108. 














misunderstanding, let me in conclusion 
offer a few suggestions, probably not 
new, but I hope practical and realistic. 
In recent years, in college courses in 
freshman English and linguistics, I have 
found them so. (Into remoter past prac- 
tices I cannot go without ignominious 
self-confession. ) 

1. In ascertaining what a student 
knows about formal grammar and liv- 
ing English, would it not be better, in- 
stead of asking for “correctly” black- 
ened spaces in machine-graded tests, 
or “right’’ numbers and symbols in key- 
scored examinations, to present ma- 
terials calling for the kind of documen- 
tation and judgment that interests, not 
only the scholars named above, but 
(I have found) students and laymen 
also? 

I have long felt that the very ma- 
chinery developed in “placement” or 
entrance tests in English—the printing 
of two or three examples with little boxes 
or columns for absolute “rights” or 
“wrongs,” the machinery for scoring 
(scorers always benefited!) and estab- 
lishing norms, etc-—has somehow come 
to condition attitudes and choices of 
content in the teaching of English. 

Yet the forms of nationally known 
tests are, so far as I can see, valid enough. 
It is in place of a “right” or a “wrong” 
for “I’ve no doubt but what he will come” 
versus a “‘but that,” or for “It looked 
as if it would rain” versus a “like it 
would,” that I have found it more useful 
and pertinent to ask, Which is standard 
or “literary’’? Which is colloquial?—and 
ask, too, for comment, for the student’s 
defense, interpretation, or the like. Com- 
ment is of prime importance. Skilfully 
evolved, it may motivate an entire 
course as rules never can.’ 

2. Would the study of the mother- 
tongue not be more vigorous if we treated 
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some texts and tests as points of depar- 
ture in a scientific search for the canons 
of English, with examples, that conform 
to history and are socially flexible? 

This is a point to which I promised, 
above, to return: How may English 
study be made more vigorous, flexible, 
scientific? There is, to be sure, no one 
answer. I have long used a (in some 
ways) mediocre text—a text, that is, 
with more “rules” than I approve of— 
in order to have, with my students, 
something to contradict—with living 
proof; I occasionally take, along with 
my students, placement tests from aca- 
demic centers other than my school, and 
conduct a post mortem (if not an in- 
quisition) over the fests; and I have 
found it especially worth while to sup- 
plement the usual materials with charts, 
kept as up to date as possible, depicting 
in diagram and otherwise the historical 
growth of English—British, American, 
local. A charted study, with students 
engaged in comparing authorities in the 
library, and the talk of people on campus 
and off, gives zest and tone to linguistic 
study on any level.® 

3. Above all, would it not be most 
satisfying to make all language study 
a co-operative adventure in which the 
eye of teacher and learner alike comes to 
see what it is looking at, and the ear 
to hear what it is listening to? 

This last suggestion has particularly 
to do with attitudes, which begin with 
eye and ear but do not, of course, end 
with them. 

7I cannot forbear calling attention here to Pro- 
fessor Albert H. Marckwardt’s comments in his 
Scribner Handbook of English (1940) on “between” 
(p. 224) and other glossary items. And, concerning 


the importance of student comment, see Richards’ 
books. 

8 Students in my advanced courses always like 
to discuss, e.g., both social and linguistic implica- 
tions growing out of C. C. Fries’s American English 
Grammar, chap. iii. 
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Just here, implications begin to grow 
out of implications. Whatever the impli- 
cations of the first freedom are, they 
are certainly not for college English 
teachers exclusively, nor for English or 
language teachers alone. They are for 
all. We are all designers of language, 
whatever else. I would emphasize this 
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in view of the linguistic self-conscious- 
ness that arises in professors. 

I realize, with apology, that I have 
hardly more than touched some implica- 
tions of the first freedom for teachers and 
their charges; but I shall not be unhappy 
if a way has been paved for thoughtful 
inferences. 


A Hearing for the Poets 


EARL DANIELS’ 


Prawns and committees to make plans 
for the postwar college eddy around us 
like brooks in spate in early spring. 
Whether educational schemes or peace 
schemes roil in noisier, higher flood is 
a nice academic question. But it needs 
no training in meteorology to read the 
signs in academic clouds; there is no 
question that from those quarters we are 
in for a deluge of new investigations, new 
surveys, resulting in new, infallible 
courses of study, philosophies of integra- 
tion, educational panaceas, cure-alls for 
every adolescent ill and distemper. 
Hope, which is forever in travail in the 
pedagogical womb, seems incapable of 
discouragement at earlier hopes still- 
born. The pedagogical memory is short; 
and pedagogical optimism is, if facile, 
also eternal. 

Probably no suggestion to planners 
would be more likely to be laughed out 
of committee rooms as impractical than 
that they listen to the poets. That is pre- 
cisely the one I propose, in all serious- 
ness, to offer, simply for its intense prac- 
ticality. Poetasters may be dreamers; 
poets are men of vision. That is a dis- 
tinction made by a poet, a distinction 
which is supremely valid. 

t Professor of English Literature, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 





The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 

The one pours out a balm upon the world, 
The other vexes it. 


Whatever the political, economic, and 
social worlds may need after the war, 
the educational world is going to require 
a good strong purgative of vexation, 
not balm. 

On my desk as I write is a letter from 
a boy not yet a year out of college, now 
in active service with the United States 
Marine Corps. I happen to believe that 
in his nine months with the Marines he 
has come to clearer perception of the 
meaning and worth of education than 
he ever approached in his years with a 
liberal arts college. But that is beside 
the point; the point is in a single phrase 
in his letter. He has been busy at paper 
work, and he writes: “Since I have been 
cooped up in this room I have had a 
burning desire to chop wood, or just 
sweat honestly. I feel as I did often at 
college when I would come down the 
hill from a long, stupid class. I would 
run as hard as I could!” 

From a long, stupid class! That is ex- 
actly the indictment. I should maintain 
that for students of ability and sensitivi- 
ty, students who are educable, classes 
ought never to be either long or stupid. 














But as cures for stupidity considerations 
of minutiae, preoccupations with courses 
of study, equating the value of this sub- 
ject against that, discussions about the 
balanced development of the whole man 
—whatever that last magic phrase may 
mean—are going to get us nowhere in 
the future, as they have got us nowhere 
in the past. If they and a thousand things 
like them are the agenda of the planners, 
they will bring us not a whit closer to 
solving the problems of postwar educa- 
tion than they have to the solution of 
its problems in the pre-war world. Still 
we shall have with us the boy whose legs 
seem more than long enough to reach 
the ground. Those legs, stretched in- 
dolently out, straight before him in a 
classroom aisle, are a symbol and a sign; 
they are a warning and an inspiration. 
We dare not betray youth again. Yet 
that is wuat some of the planners seem 
likely to do. We dare not again give 
youth over to the Philistines, bound and 
shorn, for Philistines are defilers of the 
image, spoilers of the shrine. One by one, 
with a cynicism masquerading as zeal 
for truth, we have reduced youth’s 
ideals to very small fragments. And then 
in our mild, genteel sort of way we have 
wondered that he should so promptly 
and effectually have gone a-whoring 
after false gods. We must give him back 
worthy gods; we must give him back 
ideals. All the magmata flowing, or like- 
ly to flow, from theorists—amiable 
gentlemen who hold down educational 
chairs as if they were thrones—are, in 
the balance with ideals and gods, of little 
weight indeed. 

And there the poet comes in. He is the 
man of vision, the prophet, whose sight 
is vexation to the world; vexation be- 
cause it refuses to be content with sec- 
ondary things—or less; secondary things 
which are pleasant and easy to take. He 
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insists on getting down to hard things, 
whose hardness is the sign of their pri- 
mary nature, of their importance, and 
of their necessity. We need vexation to 
shatter silly dreams of a world as we 
should like to have it, especially when, 
as too often, dreams of what may be are 
a wishful thinking’s substitute for what 
is. We need vexation to force us to face 
the actuality of that world which is. Be- 
cause the poet who is worth the name is 
one of the most practical of men, he has 
faced that actuality, and it is more than 
time his voice were heard. For, as a poet 
has put it, “The time is later than you 
think.” 

Briefly, then, I suggest that planners 
of the postwar college give ear, sober ear, 
to the poet. I suggest that they compile, 
or have compiled for them by someone 
who knows poetry, an index of what in 
all ages great poets have said about edu- 
cation and learning. They might begin 
with the sentence attributed popularly 
to Solomon: “‘Get wisdom; and with all 
thy getting, get understanding.”’ They 
should include Plato, and they should 
proceed from him down to our own day, 
for there are many youthful voices with 
a right to be heard. Once the list is ready, 
let the planners read and listen. Then, 
I think they may feel like scrapping 
most schemes and plans. They will 
be ready to scrap them because they 
will have discovered that education must 
come principally through contagion. 
They will know that the great prime need 
is for great teachers, capable because of 
their wisdom, humanity, and zest for 
life, of striking sparks and kindling flame. 
And perhaps if planners listen carefully 
enough, if they really hear, they may 
even be ready to let those teachers teach, 
their time not cluttered by meetings and 
committees, by forms to be filled out in 
order that a bureau of something or 
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other may point with pride to well- 
stuffed files, speaking in hushed, awed 
tones of efficiency, and research, and 
scientific education. But that is, perhaps, 
too fond a dream of some far-off golden 
age. 

Meantime, as samples only of what 
educators and planners may hear if they 
choose to listen to poets, I offer two quo- 
tations, chosen only because they are the 
immediate impulse to what I have 
written. 

First, the familiar, too infrequently 
thought-on words of Milton: 


I call therefore a compleat and generous 
Education that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
offices both private and publick of Peace and 
War. 


Second, words perhaps less familiar, 
but none the less wise, from Wordsworth, 
written from his heart at a time when he 
felt all too keenly and had given sharp 
utterance to his sense of the deficiencies 
in the Cambridge he had known as a stu- 
dent. If they are idealism, they are ideal- 
ism which takes its departure, as any 
sound idealism should, from a sound 
idea. It is hard not to remember with 
them Arnold’s eloquent tribute to his 
university, written more than half a 
century later: 


Beautiful city! so venerable, so lovely, so 
unravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our 
century, so serene!....Oxford, by her in- 
effable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to 
the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to per- 
fection,—to beauty, in a word, which is only 
truth seen from another side..... Adorable 
dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic! 
who hast given thyself so prodigally, given 
thyself to sides and heroes not mine, only never 
to the Philistines! home of lost causes, and 
forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties! what example could ever 
so inspire us to keep down the Philistine in 
ourselves, what teacher could ever so save us 
from that bondage to which we are all prone, 
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.... the bondage of “was uns alle bindigt, das 
Gemeine!”’ 


This is Wordsworth: 


.... YetI, though used 
In magisterial liberty to rove, 
Culling such flowers of learning as might tempt 
A random choice, could shadow forth a 


Whose studious aspect should have bent me 
down 

To instantaneous service; should at once 

Have made me to pay to science and to arts 

And written lore, acknowledged my liege lord, 

A homage frankly offered up. ... . 


Toil and pains 

In this recess, by thoughtful Fancy built, 

Should spread from heart to heart; and stately 
groves, 

Majestic edifices, should not want 

A corresponding dignity within. 

The congregating temper that pervades 

Our unripe years, not wasted, should be taught 

To minister to works of high attempt— 

Works which the enthusiast would perform with 
love. 

Youth should be awed, religiously possessed 

With a conviction of the power that waits 

On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized 

For its own sake, on glory and on praise 

lf but by labour won, and fit to endure 

The passing day; should learn to put aside 

Her trappings here, should strip them off 
abashed 

Before antiquity and stedfast truth 

And strong book-mindedness; and over all 

A healthy sound simplicity should reign, 

A seemly plainness, name it what you will, 

Republican or pious. 


It is not that Milton and Wordsworth, 
singly or together, offer a complete pro- 
gram. They are only two of many poet 
voices. Separated by more than a cen- 
tury, they, with so many others, will 
speak to our day if our ears are open for 
listening. That neither has a “plan” is 
part of the virtue of his speaking. Milton 
summons to responsibility, to duties. 
But he does not, for the sake of the 
group, neglect the individual, as so many 
of us seem too prone to do now. Duties 

















are “‘both private and publick.” Educa- 
tion is to minister to man living to him- 
self, man in the secret and quiet places 
of his apartness, as well as to man living 
in his community. For Wordsworth, by 
implication at least, duties and responsi- 
bilities are in the phrases “instantaneous 
service” and “works of high attempt.” 
And beyond them, for Wordsworth, is 
that spirit of awe, rightly in another 
place called fear, which it is the business 
of the university to stimulate in its 
students; they are to be “religiously 
possessed.” There, too, Milton and 
Wordsworth meet on a common ground 
more important than details of difference 
in their words. Milton’s duties are to be 
performed not only “‘justly and skilfully” 
but also “magnanimously.” In _ the 
greatness of the final adverb, the practi- 
cal evolves into, and is completed by, a 
splendid idealism. Both poets declare 
the ultimate to be a spiritual value. Edu- 
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cation must look toward the spirit of 
man; it must feed that spirit if it is to 
be complete and generous, if it is to be 
liberal. I doubt if there is any education- 
al fundamental which is more funda- 
mental than that—anything more likely 
to lift the curse of das Gemeine. Awe 
and magnanimity! In their echoes I seem 
to catch the last noble accents of the 
Book of Job, the words of Job himself, 
spoken at the climax of an experience 
which is not unfairly to be described as 
educational. Humbled by the revelation 
of great truth, he can only feel that no 
longer is there time or place for words. 

Behold, I am of small account. .... 

I lay mine hand upon my mouth. 
Those profound and simple words are by 
themselves enough to put Job in a high 
place among the poets whom educators 
would do well to listen to as they launch 
into schemes and plans for what they 
like to call postwar education. 


Graduate Study in English after the War 


TOM BURNS HABER‘ 


I 


Evervone knows that advanced Eng- 
lish study today is practically non- 
existent. Our graduate students are in 
government service, and our experts in 
literature and linguistics are teaching 
the fundamentals of writing to A.S.T.P. 
students. We Irok for a return to 
normalcy after the war. We think that 
there will be a resurgence of interest in 
the humanities and that our English 
departments will again be blessed with 
their due share of candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees. 

But this turn of affairs is by no means 
inevitable. It will not come by wishing. 
Who knows what the temper and spirit 





of the American people will be like after 
the war? They may not be inclined to 
give the humanities another chance. 
There is no reason to expect that the ma- 
terialism which bred the war and is 
fighting it will in the postwar world 
easily come to terms with those who 
profess to represent the ideals of liberal 
education. Now the humanities are be- 
ing tried by fire, and no one can say how 
much will be saved. What if the peace- 
makers bungle again? If the mood of 
America after the war is one of embit- 


‘Instructor in English, Ohio State University; 
author of Writer’s Handbook of American Usage; 
co-author of Grammar of Living English; contributor 
to Modern Language Quarterly, Studies in Philology, 
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terment and disillusion, the immediate 
prospect for higher education will not be 
bright; for to us the wisdom of great 
books has been rather an adornment of 
leisure than a present help in time of 
trouble. When we are ill, we look for our 
souls’ remedy not to the sage but to the 
politician. 

Therefore, we should not expect too 
confidently a return of our former pros- 
perity, measured in terms of English 
graduate study. But it is certain that this 
return will to some extent depend on 
factors within our control. If we are wise, 
we shall take immediate steps to set our 
somewhat empty house in order. If we 
expect it ever to be filled again, we shall 
have to exert ourselves to make it at- 
tractive to prospective graduate stu- 
dents: former soldiers, former shop- 
workers, former interpreters—all of 
whom will have many other things than 
English majors to think about in the 
world following the next armistice. They 
are going to make some possibly embar- 
rassing demands of us and will weigh 
our answers very carefully before they 
enrol in our graduate courses. The pres- 
sure of these demands will be great and 
will tend to reshape many of our edu- 
cational policies. We shall find ourselves 
on the defensive all along the line, and 
in many quarters we shall have to re- 
treat. 


Il 


The English department of the future 
will hold up human values as the main 
objective of graduate study. This shift 
of emphasis will constitute a practical 
reversal of policy. In the past (as in the 
present) most of our undergraduate 
courses—those in literature, for ex- 
ample—had a good deal of life in them. 
They were planned to reveal to our stu- 
dents the best and happiest moments of 
the best minds, from the Beowulf to our 





contemporaries. Our undergraduates 
were encouraged to appreciate literature 
as a record of experience which they 
would find useful in the development of 
their own minds. They were not too 
sophisticated to make moral judgments, 
and their instructor was expected to 
take a part in the division of the true and 
the false, the right and the wrong. 

But somewhere as our courses went 
into higher numerals, this search for hu- 
man elements was forgotten. In our 
passion for bibliographies and footnotes 
we turned, taking our students with 
us, to the ideals of pure scholarship. It 
was considered beneath the dignity of 
an English seminar to ask of a document 
that it have any significance for Every- 
man. 

Although we might not even now 
recognize it, the fact is that these di- 
minishing human returns were the re- 
sult of following lines of least resistance. 
It is easier to put a note down on a 3X5 
card than to say what it is worth. The 
interpretation of literary facts in terms 
of their human importance is not easy. 
We shunned the task and turned to do- 
ing nearly everything else: making gram- 
mars of grammars, collecting evidence 
at third and fourth hand, writing defin- 
itive biographies of unimportant hang- 
ers-on in literature—in short, endlessly 
re-sorting the withered faggots in the 
hortus siccus of scholarship. Peccavi. Per- 
haps a regimen of this kind would have 
done no harm—it doubtless afforded 
pleasure to many—if it could have been 
confined to the seminar room. But we 
were teaching teachers; many of our 
students were themselves instructors in 
freshman college courses or were prepar- 
ing to teach in high school or college. The 
ideals and methods of their graduate 
study could hardly have failed to pro- 
duce confusion in their own classrooms. 

















The future teacher of our English 
graduate courses will have to add the 
precious ingredient of humanity to his 
learning. He need not fear that his per- 
sonal confession will be greeted with 
lifted eyebrows—not from men who may 
have heard Shakespeare and Matthew 
Arnold broadcast te the crew of a war- 
ship going into action in the South 
Pacific. Nothing good in our old system 
will be thrown away. We shall continue 
to insist on wide reading, accuracy, 
thoroughness—all the niceties of exact 
and exacting scholarship. But there will 
be little time for the chasing of panting 
syllables solely for the joy of the pursuit. 
Or, if we choose to indulge in such pas- 
times, we will find ourselves alone in the 
field, for our graduate students will be 
going off in other directions. Will we be 
able to show them that the object of our 
quest is worth while? They will not be as 
willing as in the past to take us at our 
word; they must have proof even beyond 
our good intentions. What they will de- 
mand is that we lead them in the search 
for the enduring values of English lit- 
erature—its spiritual yearnings and its 
spiritual satisfactions. We must look 
at our profession as Whitman looked at 
poetry. We have made much of scholar- 
ship as a science; we have yet to discover 
that it is also an art. 


{il 


It has been the custom to demand 
that candidates for advanced degrees 
show a reading proficiency in one or two 
foreign languages. Only too often this 
requirement was regarded merely as 
another academic hurdle, something to 
be deferred as long as possible, perhaps 
to be passed after the completion of the 
doctoral dissertation. We shall have to 
see to it that in the future we attend to 
the main purpose of the language re- 
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quirement: to provide the English major 
with a means of expanding the field of 
his reading. We should make certain 
that all Master’s candidates give proof 
of competency in at least one foreign 
tongue at the beginning of their gradu- 
ate study; it would not be too much to 
require three of our doctoral candidates. 

If it is objected here that these de- 
siderata would levy too heavily on the 
time of our English majors, I would re- 
ply that we must contemplate these two 
time-saving reforms in our graduate poli- 
cy: (1) we should not expect our gradu- 
ate students in English to carry a teach- 
ing load of from five to fifteen hours while 
preparing themselves for advanced de- 
grees and (2) we should reduce the total 
of required hours’ work in English and 
accept more credits earned in other de- 
partments concerned chiefly with the 
humanities, at the same time allowing 
liberal credits for individual reading and 
research. 

The first reform would require a sepa- 
ration of our graduate courses and 
Freshman Composition. Under the old 
system our graduate student in English 
unhappily found himself in a role of 
divided responsibility. He was the con- 
necting link between the upper and low- 
er courses in the department, in that he 
as a graduate assistant was expected to 
carry work under some of the older mem- 
bers of the staff; or, conversely, if he were 
enrolled as an English major, he would 
before many quarters had rolled around 
be likely to find himself in charge of a 
couple of sections of English-A. 

One principal fault with this system 
was that it continually put the brakes on 
efficient graduate study, simply because 
it took too much of our students’ time. 
An advanced student in English is osten- 
sibly preparing himself for the profes- 
sion of teaching English. He should not 
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be expected to divide his time between 
that task and reading one hundred 
freshman themes per week. Neither was 
it well for department morale that the 
enrolment in graduate courses should 
depend upon the number of freshman 
instructors available. In the future we 
must look to other means than the offer 
of teaching fellowships to make graduate 
work in English attractive to those whom 
we are training to take our places. We 
will depend, first of all, upon the appeal 
to the imagination which a _ broader 
humanistic ideal will carry, upon the 
expanded resources of our libraries, up- 
on the prestige of single outstanding 
teachers, and upon an_ interdepart- 
mental plan of bringing to the graduate 
student “‘the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.” 

The second reform would involve a 
definite widening of our perspective. It 
would make the library, not the chair- 
man’s office, the center of graduate activ- 
ity. It would break down departmental 
barriers, which were always obnoxious— 
or at least useless—to the advanced stu- 
dent. It is time that we ask openly and 
seriously what is to be gained by main- 
taining these airtight compartments. 
There is no doubt that the study of 
languages, particularly, will increase 
enormously in the future. Contact with 
new races, new tongues, is breaking 
down many a barrier in the minds of our 
American youth abroad. We are deceiv- 
ing ourselves if we think that these young 
people will consent to return to their 
pigeonholes when they reinvade our 
campuses. It is very likely that every 
man and woman mustered out of the 
American armed forces at the end of the 
war will be offered college education at 
government expense. The impact of 
these new recruits upon our depart- 
mental system will be tremendous. It is 





imperative that the heads of depart- 
ments organize plans now which will 
steer these new undergraduates through, 
or expeditiously out of, college and above 
all to set up a broad program of studies 
in literature and linguistics for advanced 
students. This is a job which demands 
unrestricted co-operation between all 
departments in the liberal arts -olleges. 
It is futile for any one department to try 
to cope with it alone, for in the postwar 
university it will more than ever be true 
that no one department can be other 
than ‘“‘a peece of the Continent, a part of 
the maine.’”’ Mossy barriers in the world 
about us are falling one by one. Educa- 
tional fences are not built on posted 
property; they are a part of the public 
domain. When their usefulness is past 
we are wasting our time trying to re- 
pair them. 

In the past the departmental system 
served many useful purposes. It aided in 
the classification and development of 
subject material, it channeled the ener- 
gies of teachers and students, and it pro- 
vided the means by which the adminis- 
trative policy of an institution could 
make itself known. The departmental 
system has the sanction of tradition be- 
hind it; it is a heritage of European 
school systems and in principle was 
adopted early in the founding of Ameri- 
can universities. However, these con- 
siderations must not blind us to its faults, 
which are becoming more and more ap- 
parent—faults which the new cosmopoli- 
tanism will not condone or tolerate. In 
the first place, the departmental system 
inevitably tended toward provincialism. 
It was difficult, if not impossible, for the 
inhabitants of each separate area to re- 
gard those outside their barriers as work- 
ers in a common cause. There was too 
much demanding of passports at the 
frontiers. We had our separate offices 














and officers, our separate conventions, 
our separate publications. Broad, unify- 
ing forces were few and comparatively 
ineffective. This narrowing tendency 
engendered by the departmental idea 
sometimes had distinctly unwholesome 
results: it provided cover for petty jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings which in 
the open light would have disappeared or 
have been corrected. In the name of “‘de- 
partmental autonomy” how many crimes 
have been committed! 

In the colleges of tomorrow this lay- 
ing-down of educational fences will not 
have to be done by decree, though it 
should have official support. It has been 
in quiet process for some time. For ex- 
ample, it is accomplished whenever a 
seminar in English lyric poetry devotes 
an hour to the poetry of Heine as Heine 
wrote it; or whenever a teacher from the 
department of fine arts is invited to 
lecture to advanced history students. 
It is time that cognizance be taken of 
these unifying forces in the teaching of 
the humanities, that they be properly 
implemented and expanded, and that the 
old departmental system.of credits and 
courses give way to a more liberal phi- 
losophy of education. 

I have spoken of graduate work in 
English as the preparation for a profes- 
sion. Under the departmental system it 
was more than that: it was a part of the 
profession, as many of our graduate stu- 
dents were junior members of the English 
staff. The professional bonds between 
ourselves and our students will be many, 
whatever expansions may occur in the 
departmental system. In the larger in- 
terdepartmental, or college, unit we as 
members of a profession should be more 
sensitive than before to the opinions of 
those whom we are inducting into our 
profession. We will recognize the fact 
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that our graduate students develop their 
professional ethics out of firsthand con- 
tacts with their teachers. Here is a re- 
sponsibility which we have in the past 
tended to take too lightly. In the future it 
must be a concern of the first importance. 

Looking back, we can now see many 
faults of commission and omission. We 
did not demonstrate a clear promotional 
policy in the conduct of our depart- 
mental affairs. We too often promoted 
the clearly incompetent instructor and 
failed to promote the competent. Why 
should we have expected our graduate 
students to pursue scholarship enthu- 
siastically when they observed that 
scholarship was not honored in their de- 
partment? It was not possible to conceal 
from our teaching assistants the fact 
that we held (for them) unfavorable 
ideas on the principle of tenure, on the 
prerogative of dismissal without cause, ° 
and other fundamental human issues. 

Our graduate students of the future, 
if we are to have any, will not find them- 
selves happy in an atmosphere where 
these questions are still the subject of 
debate. We would do well to settle them 
now. If we cannot rectify some of our 
past errors, we can make our plans for a 
better future. The future is nearer than 
we think; new pressures, new demands, 
may be upon us before we are ready. We 
must begin at once to anticipate these 
demands, or we will be overtaken by 
events. Are we going to wait for help— 
or orders—from without? There is a job 
to be done for higher education in Ameri- 
ca, and it should be done by those who 
represent the profession. We English 
teachers have a good share of the re- 
sponsibility on our shoulders. We should 
recognize that fact and lay the founda- 
tions for our future graduate courses— 
now. 











H oyt HUDSON was a witty poet and 
person, a learned and discriminating 
scholar, and a genial teacher and friend. 
His death last June 13 at the early age 
of fifty is our grievous loss. 

Professionally, Hudson was versatile. 
He discovered at Cornell his master in- 
terests in the twin but (as he always 
maintained) separate arts of Rhetoric 
and Poetic. He joined the enthusiasts 
who sought to raise the subject of speech 
from mere elocution to a genuinely schol- 
arly discipline. He turned with zest to 
the rhetoric of the past as the new pro- 
gram required, and studied, over the 
years, DeQuincey, Daniel Webster, John 
Hoskyns, Erasmus. Leaving Cornell in 
1923, he became professor of speech at 
Swarthmore, Pittsburgh, and Princeton, 
and he was outstanding in the speech 
fraternity. 

Poetry probably remained his senior 
muse, however, and the English Renais- 
sance his special province. The English 
epigram was the subject of his disserta- 
tion and remained his lifelong study. 
Poetry of the English Renaissance, which 
he edited in 1929 with another distin- 
guished Cornellian who also died young, 
J. William Hebel, set a new scope and 
a new high level of scholarship for books 


Foyt H.. Hudson 


GEORGE B. PARKS 





for class use. Both muses no doubt con- 
curred in his appointment as head of the 
English department at Princeton in 
1933; in his call to the Huntington Li- 
brary as research associate for two se- 
mesters; and in his summons to Stanford 
in 1942. These posts testify to his wide 
and subtle scholarship and to his active 
humanity. It is characteristic of the man 
that he possessed the further gift of writ- 
ing, especially in verse. His occasional 
poems, which we knew best, were witty 
and skilful and in great demand. He 
served the muse he adored. 

Hudson’s final distinction was his per- 
sonal charm. Brought up beyond the 
Mississippi, he kept a vigorous western 
interest in the out-of-doors and in athlet- 
ics. Perhaps he owed to the West a 
breadth of horizon, together with the 
easy friendliness which brought us all 
under his spell, and the eager helpfulness 
which made him more concerned with 
others’ work than with his own. As a 
teacher he drew students and colleagues 
alike by the sheer range of his under- 
standing; but he kept them by his warm 
personal interest. We who have kindled 
to that warmth will not forget his radi- 
ant spirit. 

















Q. In the sentence, “They supposed him 
to be me,” is him to be me an infinitive 
clause? If so, is the sentence complex? 


F. E. V. 


A. The answer is “yes” to both ques- 
tions. The term infinitive clause is a com- 
paratively new arrival on the grammatical 
scene (see Rankin, p. 214, or Curme’s Col- 
lege English Grammar, p. 299). Since any 
sentence which contains a subordinate 
clause is complex, your sentence should be 
classified as such. 


J.C.B. 


Q. Please explain “Let’s you and (I, me) 
listen to the program.” How would you 
diagram it? 

W. H. 


A. The correct form to use is me. The 
word us in let’s is in the objective case, since 
it is the subject of the implied infinitive (to) 
listen; you and me are appositional to us and 
hence take the same case. (Cf. “We girls 
came along.’’) -Fowler specifically covers 
this case, giving a corroborating illustra- 
tion. So does Browning in his Pied Piper. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men—especially pip- 

ers! 


As for a diagram: 























| listen 
us (you and me) | 
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(You) | let] A ee 
—. | > 
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J.C. B. 


Q. Please explain the use of a and an. 
For example, we say a unique situation and 
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an historical novel. Would one say @ or an 
R.A.F. pilot? 
M. A. C. 


A. As a regular practice, a precedes 
words with initial consonant sounds, and 
an precedes those with initial vowel sounds. 
An is used before words beginning with long 
u, since the initial sound is really y (yoo). 
However, Webster notes that English writ- 
ers frequently use am in these cases. Before 
words beginning with h/ practice varies but 
is basically controlled by pronunciation. 
Usually when they are accented on the 
first syllable, the # sound is clear and a is 
used: a history, a house, a heresy. When the 
accent is on a later syllable, the 4 sound is 
less clear and in fact was formerly not gen- 
erally heard. The present tendency is in- 
creasingly to pronounce the / and hence use 
a: a historical novel, a hotel. But usage is 
divided, and older, or more formal, or Brit- 
ish speakers and writers often have an: an 
historical novel and even sometimes an 
hotel. The h in hour is silent so that usage is 
uniformly an. As for the case of the R.A.F., 
since the test for am is an auricular one, an 
R.A.F. pilot is correct, since R is pro- 
nounced as are. 

Fr. GF. 


Q. In Compton’s New Encyclopedia I 
found the following sentences: ‘“‘One thing 
every boy must have if he would be a man 
indeed. One thing every girl must have if 
she would truly be a y nan. That thing is 
Chivalry.” One of my students stated that 
the whole would be improved by the use of 
semicolons after indeed and woman. Please 
comment. 

B. A. S. 


A. While the separate and clumsy sen- 
tences given above are not grammatically 
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incorrect, rhetorically they are undesirable. 
Since the sentences’ thought is a continuing 
one, not only would semicolons be in order 
but a more cohesive ideational whole would 


result. Your student was quite correct. 
J.C. B. 


Q. How should attacked be pronounced 
—with two or three syllables? 
F. E. V. 


A. The disyllabic form, at takt’, is un- 
questionably the correct one, with the ex- 
ception of a poetically licensed at tack éd. 

5.4.3. 


Q. Please clarify sitting and setting, as 


applied to hens. 
M. A. S. 


A. Webster defines a sitting hen as a set- 
ting one, and a Setting hen as a brooding one. 
However, while a setting hen is necessarily a 
brooding hen, a sitting hen may be brooding 
or may simply be at rest. 


J.C. B. 


Q. What is the construction of more in 
“There (was, were) seldom more than two in 
the line” and in “More than five hundred 
people (has, have) signed the petition’’? 

M. M. S. 


A. More than is regarded as a group or 
unit, the function of the two words being 
inseparable, and more than being “felt as an 
adverb” or as “a plural indefinite pronoun” 
(Curme, Syntax, p. 59). In this case, the 
plural sense is unmistakable in that the 
numbers are definitely not singular. How- 
ever, even Curme is undecided in such a 
case as “More than one (has or have) found 
it so,” though he favors the singular verb. 
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In yet another case, he cites “More have 
found it so than just he.” 


J.C. B. 


Q. When the infinitive fo be does not 
have a subject, should its complement be in 
the nominative or in the objective case, as 
in the sentences, “It was thought to be (he, 
him)” or “I should like to be (he, him)?” 

Should the complement of the gerund be 
in the nominative or in the objective case, 
as in “I had not thought of its being (he, 
him)”’? 

L. G. E. 

A. I would say that in these sentences 
usage would be divided between formal and 
informal people. Formal usage would proba- 
bly follow the usually stated rule for com- 


. plements and have he; informal usage would 


have him. The first sentence does not seem 
likely to occur outside an English work- 
book. If the second did occur, it would be in 
a conversational setting where him would 
be appropriate. I would say the same for the 
second construction. Him would seem more 


natural. 
P. G. P. 


Q. What is the construction of sing and 
dance in the sentences “‘We heard her sing 
at the club” and “I saw him dance a square 


dance’’? 
M. P. F. 


A. We have here an “accusative with 
infinitive” construction. It is similar to a 
participial modifier, but there would be a 
little different emphasis in “I heard her 
singing at the club,” where the participial 
is more descriptive. The infinitive states a 
fact. (See Curme, Syntax, pp. 124-27.) 

P. G. P. 
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About Literature 


THE PUBLICATION, EIGHTY-ONE 
years after his death, of the first adequate 
selection of Thoreau’s poetry stimulated 
H. W. Wells to present in American Litera- 
ture for May “An Evaluation of Thoreau’s 
Poetry.”” The poems are sincere, highly 
imaginative, deeply expressive, and lacking 
middle-class faults. 

Although Thoreau was casual about his 
lyrics, a large majority of the material now 
published is, within his limitations, of fin- 
ished workmanship. He refused to ape the 
popular fashions of his age as set by Words- 
worth, Byron, e¢ al. He was rugged, terse, 
abrupt, regenerately unorthodox. The 
breadth of his reading in the classics—an- 
cient as well as English-is reflected in the 
prophetic insight and variety of his work. 

He touches the poetry of our time in 
terms of its acute tensions—the direct ex- 
pression of abrupt and vivid experiences of 
the moment; close and astringent conjunc- 
tion of the concrete and illusive; nature 
imagery first used to produce a mood, 
then surprise with the unveiling of an im- 
aginative idea; nervous heightening of sub- 
jectivity; bits of light but effective verse in 
which humor supports idealism or homey 
idealism aids lofty transcendentalism. 

All schools of poetry were his teachers, 
none his master. His breadth of vision is 
what our age, tragically seeking a new con- 
solidation of mankind, most requires. 


THE MAY ISSUE OF AMERICAN LIT- 
erature has other interesting papers: an ex- 
amination of ‘Maxwell Anderson’s Dramat- 
ic Theory,” by A. G. Halline; “Hart Crane’s 
Bridge to Cathay,” by H. H. Waggoner; and 
some “Unpublished Letters of Bret Harte,” 
edited by Bradford A. Booth. 





THE BIRTH OF GERARD MANLEY 
Hopkins in 1844 is celebrated by the Kenyon 
Review’s publication in its summer issue of 
four essays on Hopkins. “The Analogical 
Mirrors,”’ by Herbert Marshall McLuhan, 
emphasizing Hopkins’ Catholic view of the 
world, finds Hopkins not a mystic but an 
analogist, not one who pretends or believes 
he has revelations denied ordinary mortals 
but one who sees phenomena as mirroring 
to God His own goodness. This interpreta- 
tion McLuhan illustrates by extended 
analysis of “The Windhover.” Josephine 
Miles discusses “The Sweet and Lovely 
Language’’—the repetition of certain ad- 
jectives, the use of newly compounded ad- 
jectives and epithets, in an attempt to paint 
with words. Austin Warren deals with “In- 
stress of Inscape,” inscape being any kind of 
formed or focused view, any pattern dis- 
cerned in the natural world. 

Harold Whitehall’s contribution to this 
commemoration is an understandable ex- 
planation of “Sprung Rhythm.” Hopkins 
thought that scansion should begin with the 
first accent of a poem, and so the feet would 
be monosyllabic, trochaic, dactyllic, and 
paeonic. Regardless of the number of syllables, 
all these feet have the same duration. Really, 
Hopkins was writing dipodic verse, that is, 
using a measure made of two feet. The first 
of these feet in the measure has a strong ac- 
cent and the second a light one. Whitehall 
called attention to juncture between sylla- 
bles within words—open as in “blackbird,” 
closed as in “washer’’—and counts the open 
junctures with pauses in making the dipo- 
dies of equal length. Hopkins spoke of the 
use of two or more reversed feet in one line 
as constituting counterpoint. He also ad- 
vocated scansion without interruption at 
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the ends of lines. With this complicated 
metrical pattern it was necessary to mark 
the heavy stresses and to emphasize im- 
portant ideas by the same means Anglo- 
Saxon poets had used for the same purposes 
—alliteration, assonance, and repetition. 
Tofprovide these and rhythm and still to 
maintain force, Hopkins was driven to coin- 
ages and to the use of syntactical short cuts 
which make him obscure for many readers. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN THE THEA- 
ter of today and yesterday will find the en- 
tire August issue of Theatre Arts devoted to 
“International Theatre: Made in America.” 
Edith J. R. Isaacs and Rosamond Gilder 
declare in their introductory statement that 
the American theater is different from all 
others partly because it has been enriched 
by contributions from so many nations. 
They then proceed to accounts of the 
French, German, and Russian theaters in 
America and of the Chinese tradition. This 
issue of Theatre Arts is, if anything, more 
lavishly illustrated than usual, almost en- 
tirely with pictures of foreign actors or 
plays in America. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ROBERT BRIDGES, 
particularly as it appears in The Testa- 
ment of Beauty, is examined in the discus- 
sion department of the Philosophical Review 
for May by Andrew J. Green. The paper, 
called “Robert Bridges and the Spiritual 
Animal,” finds the poet’s attempt to build 
up idealism upon a basis of naturalism far 
from successful, with at least three serious 
contradictions unresolved. “In the closing 
section of the Testament, Bridges himself is 
compelled to give up exposition and revert 
to a declaration of faith.”” This, Green 
thinks, while not destroying the permanent 
poetic value of many splendid passages in 
the Testament, necessarily lowers our ap- 
praisal of the poem as a whole. “Bridges 
will be esteemed for his lyrical and critical 
gifts, and for the beauty of certain aspects 
of his thought, not for the coherence and 
acceptability of his philosophy.”’ 
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WRITING OF “THE RENAISSANCE 
and the Renascences”’ in the Kenyon Review 
for spring, Erwin Panofsky says that the 
Italian, or main, Renaissance was preceded 
by the Carolingian Revival and by parallel 
renascences starting in the twelfth century 
and continuing into the thirteenth. 

The Carolingian Revival, which began 
with Charlemagne, started in a vacuum; 
it was a self-conscious reform. The chief 
heritage—Roman—was strengthened by 
the competition of oriental and British in- 
fluences. Ending in approximately 877, the 
Carolingian Revival was followed by a bar- 
ren period. 

The parallel movements beginning in the 
twelfth century were deliberate reversions to 
classical sources but differed from each 
other in place and direction of interest. The 
proto-Renaissance was a Mediterranean 
phenomenon, occurring in regions in which 
the antique was an inherent element in the 
civilization and aspiring to monumentality. 
Proto-Humanism, however, developed in 
France and England along the English 
Channel, where the antique was and is the 
object of self-conscious enthusiasm rather 
than heritage. Here the interest in the classi- 
cal was erudite and literary, going back to 
the Greek philosophers and natural sci- 
entists. It produced a new type of anti- 
quarian literature. Both these were ab- 
sorbed in the medieval system of thought 
and imagination. 

The Carolingian Revival and the later 
parallel renascences differed from each 
other in scale and structure, but they dif- 
fered less from each other than they dif- 
fered from the Italian, or main, Renais- 
sance: the medieval renascences were limit- 
ed and transitory, whereas the Italian Re- 
naissance was total and permanent. Since 
the Renaissance, classical antiquity has 
been constantly with us—and the classical 
past has been looked on from an unalterable 
distance. The high medieval attitude to- 
ward classical antiquity was characterized 
by ambivalence; for instance, there was at 
once a sense of unbroken continuity with 
classical antiquity and a consciousness of 
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an insurmountable gap between the Chris- 
tian present and the pagan past. With the 
distance created by the Italian Renais- 
sance, antiquity lost reality both as a pos- 
session and as a menace. 

The Italian Renaissance looked on classi- 
cal antiquity from a historical distance, as 
totally removed from the present, and there- 
fore as an ideal to be longed for instead of as 
a reality to be utilized and feared. The me- 
dieval conception of antiquity was con- 
crete, incomplete, distorted. The modern 
view is abstract, comprehensive, consistent. 
Thus the medieval revivals were real but 
transitory; the Italian Renaissance, academ- 
ic but permanent. 


THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN 
the theory of literary criticism will find 
pleasure and stimulation in Edwin Berry 
Burgum’s discussion of John Crowe Ran- 
som in the spring issue of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Review. Burgum’s opinion of Ransom 
is much higher than one casually acquainted 
with the work of both would expect. He re- 
gards Ransom as the next best exponent of 


humanism, though an unofficial and still im- 
perfect one, among critics writing in Eng- 
lish today. Incidentally, this is the third in a 
series called “An Examination of Modern 
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Critics.” The Review has recently aban- 
doned its former newspaper format and is 
now a slender saddle-stitched magazine. 


WILLIAM SAROYAN IS RUTHLESSLY 
analyzed by Edwin Berry Burgum in “The 
Lonesome Young Man on the Flying Tra- 
peze” in the Virginia Quarterly Review for 
summer. In a bare ten years Saroyan has 
progressed from writing letters introducing 
himself to the editor of Story to authorship 
of a best-selling book and popular movie, 
The Human Comedy. Evidently he has not 
been motivated by the desire for money, 
and apparently fame has been to him only 
proof of his being a likable person. His first 
stories were written out of his own depres- 
sion over the fact that he was a writer and 
no one knew it, but they coincided in time 
with the great depression in which so many 


youths were without jobs and lonesome. 
To this time belongs the best Saroyan 
story, one awkwardly entitled “One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight,” in 
which economic frustration leads to frustra- 
tion of romance and finally to despairing 
desertion of the scene. 

With the success of his stories, Saroyan’s 
style, always smooth, became more self- 
assured and less demanding. At the same 
time his view of the world changed, and his 
pictures of the lower classes show them to 
be no menace at all. He depicts them as 
possibly reckless but with little of either 
money or surplus energy to spend—not 
material for either tragedy or psychoanaly- 
sis. They no longer know that they are 
lonely and homeless, because they have 
become used to substitutes for home and 
friendship in casual contacts. They half 
know that there is something they are miss- 
ing and try to talk themselves out of the 
realization. The stories are likely to end 
with vague expressions of hope or perhaps 
of pathos. 

The plays of this period are very differ- 
ent. Apparently Saroyan felt himself be- 
hind a mask, or a number of masks, and let 
himself go to say whatever came into his 
mind at the moment. There are exceptions, 
such as the syrupy, sentimental The Beauti- 
ful People. Neither the attempt to interpret 
allegorically nor that to find meaning by 
the techniques of surrealism discovers any- 
thing coherent in these. 

Saroyan is now in a third period, best 
represented by The Human Comedy. It has 
form but takes a somewhat Pollyanna view 
of people and social institutions. Burgum 
thinks that Saroyan is running away from 
awareness of the precise nature of the pres- 
ent war, and the result is a feeling that the 
little people have to do what they are doing 
although they cannot be interested in it. 
This dangerous attitude Saroyan has made 
insidiously attractive by a flawless execu- 
tion. What one thinks of the book depends 
upon his attitude toward the war. Its suc- 
cess proves that many Americans prefer an 
infantile view of it. 
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C.E.M.A.—THAT IS, THE COUNCIL 
for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts—is not only helping to maintain Brit- 
ish morale by sponsoring or supporting 
plays in theaters, even entertainment in 
bomb shelters, but also finding out what 
the public really likes and cultivating new 
audiences and laying the foundations for 
new permanent municipal theaters. It was 
originally !aunched with a gift of $100,000 
from the Pilgrim Trust, but within two 
years it had been taken over by the govern- 
ment through the Board of Education. The 
details of this movement, which is not di- 
rectly imitable in America because we do 
not feel the direct effect of the war so much, 
are given by Allardyce Nicoll in the Theatre 
Arts for July. {Is there any way in which 
similar agencies could be set at work among 
us?] 


“FOUR WAYS OF READING A POEM” 
are described by Fred B. Millett in the 
issue of the English Leaflet for June. The 
first is the personal (or psychological), in 
which the poem is evaluated, as a direct 
experience would be, by the degree to which 
it meets the emotional needs of the reader. 
This is the most important of all ways of 
reading a poem—the basic one for teacher 
or critic. “At its best it may be analytical; 
it is never completely critical.”” The second 
method of reading is the historical, noting 
the relationship of the work to its author 
and to the period in which it was produced. 
This method is easily overworked. “I should 
like to see the historical study of literature 
banned in high school and junior college 
teaching and the aesthetic analysis of litera- 
ture consciously and systematically sub- 
stituted for it.” The third way of reading is 
the ethical, giving particular attention to 
the nature of the doctrines implicit or ex- 
plicit in the work and to their validity. 
Teachers, rightly, give more attention to 
what these doctrines are than to their validi- 
ty, but the teacher’s own ethical presup- 
positions influence both his selection of 
literature and his interpretation. The fourth 
reading of the poem, the aesthetic, is the one 
Millett prefers. It involves analysis of the 





content of the poem, its technique, and the 
dynamic relations between the content and 
the technique. The apparently simplest but 
really most difficult of the problems in- 
volved here is to discover or decide upon 
the theme of the poem. It is best to state 
this in a phrase and not in the form of a 
sentence. Millett even says, “We are not 
concerned with the validity of the docu- 
ment.” 

The analysis of form and style may be as 
minute as one wishes, but there are four 
essential elements: meter, sound pattern, 
imagery, and figure. 


EDWIN BERRY BURGUM CONTRIB- 
utes “The Neo-Classical Period in English 
Literature: A Psychological Definition” to 
the spring number of the Sewanee Review. 
He rejects the common opinion that neo- 
classicism, the dominant culture of the cen- 
tury whose midpoint was 1700, lacked the 
complexity of much later literature. Where- 
as in France neoclassicism displayed literary 
seriousness and a sense of security, in Eng- 
land it manifested frivolousness and hidden 
anxieties because the English could not for- 
get the civil war and the break in traditions. 
Pope, with polished technique and rough 
content, with his philosophical theories and 
his practice at variance, illustrates the situa- 
tion. 

Moreover, there were really two literary 
cultures existing side by side: the supposed- 
ly dominant one, made complex by unac- 
knowledged sensitiveness to bourgeois in- 
fluence, and the new bourgeois culture con- 
tent within its own narrow but self-imposed 
and satisfactory limits. This second aesthet- 
ic expression, under Puritan influence, was 
indifferent to manners, too serious for satire, 
and written in prose only. 

Amalgamation of the two cultures was 
gradual, partly literary and partly social, 
with the bourgeois becoming dominant. 


UNDER THE TITLE OF “GODS, GE- 
ometry, and the Good Society” Sidney 
Hook, in the Partisan Review for spring, 
makes a frontal attack upon Mark Van 
Doren’s Liberal Education. “The failure of 











the democratic revolution to bring a healing 
draught to a society in crisis has given the 
counter revolution its opportunity..... 
In recent months an educational faction 
....has locked the power offensive.... 
against progressive education.”’ Van Doren, 
Hook thinks, is the left wing of this coun- 
terrevolution, not aware that he is part of 
such a movement. 

The analysis of Van Doren’s metaphysi- 
cal assumptions and the semantic slips— 
Hook does not use the word “semantics”— 
in Van Doren’s book cannot be reproduced 
in small space. The article deserves careful 
consideration by any whose notion of what 
is liberal education has been seriously in- 
fluenced by Liberal Education. 


WILLIAM EMPSON, AUTHOR OF THE 
influential Seven Types of Ambiguity, is the 
subject of the first two articles in the sum- 
mer issue of Accent. Richard Eberhart 
discusses Empson’s poetry, and Cleanth 
Brooks his criticism. Empson was only 
twenty-three when he published Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, one of the strong in- 
fluences toward the present fashion of find- 
ing all the possible meanings of the parts 
of a poem and then trying to see these, plus 
the metrics, as contributions to a single im- 
pression. For Empson’s English Pastoral 
Poetry, published in 1938, Brooks has even 
higher regard. 


THE MEDAL AWARDED BY THE 
Commonwealth Club of America for the 
best novel of the year has gone to Wide Is 
the Gate, the fourth novel in Upton Sin- 
clair’s Lanny Budd series. In 1943 the third 
Lanny Budd novel, Dragon Seed, won the 
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Pulitzer Prize. The fifth in the series, Presi- 
dential Agent, vas published during the 
summer. 


“LITERATURE TAKES TO THE 
Woods,”’ by Freeman Champney, manager 
of the Antioch Press, in the summer number 
of the Antioch Review, is an excellent dis- 
cussion of the present spate of historical 
novels. Unfortunately, Champney’s ob- 
servations take too many directions for 
summary here. 


“DONNE’S PROSODY” IS ANALYZED 
by Arnold Stein in a twenty-five-page con- 
tribution to PMLA for June. 


THE “VICTORIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
for 1943,” William D. Templeman, editor, 
appears in the May issue of Modern Philol- 
ogy; “English Literature, 1600-1800: A 
Current Bibliography,” edited by Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa, in the April 
Philological Quarterly. 


TWO RECENT ISSUES OF THE SAT- 
urday Review of Literature are of special in- 
terest. On July 26 George Bernard Shaw 
was eighty-eight years old, and accordingly 
the Saturday Review’s issue of July 22 de- 
voted all its general articles and some de- 
partments to the living paradox we refer 
to as G. B. S. The writers have treated a 
colorful topic in a colorful way. 

The Twentieth Anniversary Issue on 
August 5 gives most of its space to literature 
between two wars. Even though the issue is 
double size, the space is none too great. 
There is particular food for thought in the 
list of best-sellers since 1924, given year by 
year, fiction and nonfiction separately. 


About Language 


BASIC ENGLISH HAS RECENTLY 
had a prominent place in the magazines. 
In Books Abroad for spring Pierre Delattre 
under the title, “A Foreigner Views Basic 
English,” presents a number of objections. 
His first one is to the idiomatic phrases 
made up of verbs and prepositions or verbs 


and adverbs, such as fake in, take out, take 
up, take down, or make up, keep up, let up. 
He objects also to the unphonetic charac- 
ter of English spelling; to the numerous and, 
for a foreigner, even elusive number of 
vowel sounds, at least eighteen of them as 
compared with five in Italian or Spanish; 
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and to the unpredictable stress. Besides, 
while a Swede and a Turk might learn to 
converse in Basic English, they would both 
be bewildered in listening to a conversation 
between a Londoner, a Scotchman, an At- 
lantan, and a Chicagoan because of the dif- 
fering accents. Moreover, English speakers 
learn foreign languages better than foreign- 
ers learn English, says the author, who 
teaches both. Finally, English is such an 
idiomatic language that it is learned best 
by ear rather than by book study and is 
therefore not an ideal international lan- 
guage. If Basic English becomes an inter- 
national language, it will do so because of 
the influence of force, money, or spirit, and 
the spirit could operate successfully only 
through full English. 

The spring issue of English, the maga- 
zine of the English Association, has two 
papers on Basic. Nowell Smith finds “The 
Practical Question” to be whether Basic 
English is the most practical form of lan- 
guage for this international use. He says 
that there is evidence that written Basic is 
adequate for the practical purposes of in- 
tercommunication. So far there is no proof 
that spoken Basic is learned with greater 
ease or used with greater fluency than nor- 
mal English. He seems to think that if 
Esperanto had been adopted by the League 
of Nations, it might have had a good in- 
fluence, and he rather hints that it might 
be the solution of the present and future 
problem. 

The other paper, “Common Sense and 
Basic English,” by George H. Ely, ques- 
tions the principle of vocabulary selection, 
pointing out that Basic includes cup but 
not saucer, friend but not enemy, potato but 
not onion, and that to make most assertions 
one must use one of the eighteen very gen- 
eral verbs supplemented by a noun or an 
adjective. He thinks that the chief difficulty 
of foreigners in learning English is not in 
mastering the vocabulary but in learning 
pronunciation, accentuation, idiomatic lo- 
cutions, and grammatical structure. He in- 
sists that there are many monosyllabic 
verbs in English easy to learn and extremely 
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helpful which Basic arbitrarily excludes. 
He gives a sample of social conversation 
with a number of very common words itali- 
cized which would be very difficult for an 
English speaker to avoid but which would 
make this completely unintelligible to one 
who knew only Basic. The difficulty of Ba- 
sic for English speakers has been little re- 
marked. Ely makes fun of Ogden’s demon- 
stration that even Stevenson can be trans- 
lated into Basic. His final objection is that 
one who learns Basic will have to unlearn 
most of it if he is ever to learn to speak with 
ease and assurance, using such verbs as 
“walk” and “run,” “stand” and “‘sit,’’ 
“plow” and “sow.” His last paragraph 
hints that books for children are being 
printed in Basic in England. (Let us hope 
not!) “Idle Fears about Basic English” in 
the June Aélantic is Dr. Richards’ answer to 
Rose Macaulay’s attack upon Basic in the 
spring issue. 

In the May English Leaflet, published by 
the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, I. A. Richards rises to the de- 
fense of Basic. It is not broken English or 
baby English or pidgin. It is not intended 
to be a substitute for the whole of the Eng- 
lish language and does not hinder an Eng- 
lish-speaking man who has learned it from 
using his full vocabulary at other times; 
it has even proved a good introduction for 
foreigners to the learning of normal English. 
It is not a simpler language in that it uses 
fewer words to express ideas but in that it 
is easier to learn. 

Dr. Richards goes on to discuss the val- 
ues of using Basic with English-speaking 
students. He feels that attempting to trans- 
late into or to express one’s self in a limited 
language makes one more critical both of 
the meaning to be explained and of the 
terms in the explanation. “It makes a stu- 
dent look behind words in trying to do with- 
out them.” Basic English will not do the 
thinking, but it may be a means of exposing 
lazy thinking. The use of Basic proves a 
vocabulary builder in that it arouses an in- 
terest in meaning. Used in composition, it 
focuses attention with peculiar sharpness 




















on how sentences are built and put together. 
For some, too, it lifts the inhibitions con- 
nected with formal English. The very struc- 
ture of Basic English, its choice of vocabu- 
lary to deal with the fundamentals of think- 
ing, makes it a good awakener of thought. 

Edward Larocque Tinker, a New York 
lawyer who makes literature an avocation, 
asks “Will Babel Be Beaten?” in the 
American Scholar for summer. No peoples 
need fear the imperialism of Basic English, 
because no secondary language can ever 
uproot the native tongue which embodies 
‘both the soil and the dead.” Moreover, 
there are no more persons in the United 
States studying Spanish than there are in 
all the Latin countries studying English. 
For this he gives figures. Mr. Tinker’s chief 
contribution, however, is to call attention 
to Iala which will soon be presented by the 
International Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion, which has been working scientifically 
since 1924 to choese roots common to Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
English and to base upon these a new lan- 
guage whose simple grammar shall be with- 
out exceptions or irregular verbs. Iala re- 
search began in Liverpool but was trans- 
ferred to New York in 1940. 


About 


THE CRUX OF THE “LIBERAL EDU- 
cation” discussions, says Boyd H. Bode in 
the spring issue of the Antioch Review, is the 
nature of truth and the means by which we 
may discover it. 

On the one hand, Algo D. Henderson 
in Vitalizing Liberal Education, declares: 
“Truth is postulated but not accepted as 
dogma.” The test of truth lies not in con- 
formity to an immutable reality but in rele- 
vance to action. All postulates, then, would 
be tested by their conformity to all the evi- 
dence obtainable and accepted only so far 
and so long as they agree with the evidence. 
Liberal education would become the study 
of an organized series of problems, students 
setting up their own postulates, collecting 
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S. I. Hayakawa has an article in the 
spring issue of Etc. on “Linguistics and 
the Future,” subtitled “Some Simplifica- 
tions of General Semantics. I.’”’ The seman- 
ticist is trying to formulate the science of 
sciences—a task Hume attempted—but 
aided by the new resources of vast scien- 
tific knowledge, including such fundamen- 
tal advances as the theory of relativity 
and electrodynamics. Linguistic researches 
have proved that many so-called “laws 
of thought” were merely laws of the struc- 
ture of Indo-European languages. These 
advances have laid the foundations of a new 
epoch in human history. According to Kor- 
zybski, the levels of civilization are (a) 
savage, prelogical, one-valued .semantics 
(or system of evaluation); (5) sharp cate- 
gories, two-valued semantics, ‘Aristoteli- 
an” (the basis of European civilization); 
and (c) non-Aristotelian, non-Euclidean, 
non-Newtonian, of which we are on the 
threshold, a system which will revolutionize 
all human knowledge—a revolution of which 
Einstein’s theories in physics are a part. 
This system is called “general semantics.” 
Hayakawa goes on to discuss general se- 
mantics in psychology, education, and 
ethics. 


College 


and considering all available evidence, and 
making their own decisions. This in all fields. 

On the other hand, Van Doren in his 
Liberal Education assumes that such a sci- 
entific method as Henderson recommends 
cannot determine what is beautiful and 
good; therefore, it does not apply to the 
cultivation of personality and the moral 
nature, and, therefore, this realm, which is 
the most important for the individual and 
for society, is the domain of the classics and 
of pure intellect. 

Bode favors the Henderson position. He 
admits that his condensation of the opposing 
views necessarily results in some distortion. 
The much greater condensation here doubt- 
less increases the distortion. But serious 
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thinkers on this most vital question will do 
well to read both Van Doren and Henderson 
critically and as impartially as possible. 


UNDER THE WHIMSICAL TITLE 
“Semicolons and Gulliver” S. A. Nock 
writes in a spring issue of the Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English a 
plea that teachers of English become “philo- 
sophical guides” for our young people. He 
points out that the young men and women 
returning to college after the war want to 
know how such a catastrophe could occur; 
how men and women can be so gentle and 
loyal and reasonable and then go mad. With 
these overmatured returned students will 
be the regular crop coming from the high 
schools, and in most institutions they will 
have to be taught in the same classes. What 
sort of English can be devised that will be 
useful to both groups? 

Both will want to understand human 
nature, which is the topic of literature. If 
the study of literature sticks to the topic 
and does not get lost in techniques or in 
history, if its subject matter is great litera- 
ture such as Gulliver’s Travels, Shakespeare 
(I Henry IV), an abbreviated version of 
Carlyle’s The French Revolution, some 
Browning lyrics, some Ruskin selections to 
arouse antagonism, the results may be good. 

Obviously, the teacher will have to know 
a good deal of something other than the 
dates of the deaths of poets and the editions 
of various writers. ‘‘We need as teachers of 
English experienced, sympathetic, and wise 
men and women who can accept the facts, 
who understand what our writers have said, 
and who can stimulate appreciative recep- 
tion in others.”’ They can do more than any 
other group, both for those who have re- 
turned from war and for those who did not 
go, because they can open eyes and throw 
light on what is to be seen. 


OPINIONS ABOUT THE FUTURE 
study of literature gathered from a consider- 
able number of college teachers are sum- 
marized by James Edward Tobin as the 
leading article in the Comparative Literature 
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News-Letter for May. The opinions, an- 
swering some questions in an earlier article 
by Professor George B. Parks called 
“Escape from Scholarship,” though they 
do not form a systematic treatment of the 
topic, do offer many stimulating suggestions. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION PLANS FOR 
the Future,” says A. J. Brumbaugh in the 
April Educational Record. Fundamental 
revisions of both concepts and procedures 
must be made if education is to catch up 
with the demands of our time. First, edu- 
cation will be called upon to define and to 
clarify the ideals of democracy. The defini- 
tion of ideals and of values must be the 
common concern of all members of the 
faculty, who probably should first attack 
the problems in seminars and round tables 
before facing the students. Values and ideals 
must permeate the whole educational ex- 
perience of the student 

Accepted aims of education have been 
general education and preparation for voca- 
tions. General education, however, cannot 
be accomplished by a mere collection of 
segmented courses with no discovery of in- 
terrelationship. Nor is satisfactory speciali- 
zation accomplished by courses chosen 
primarily to reflect the interests of the 
faculty or according to the convenience of 
the hour of meeting. The new college cur- 
riculum should insure that “the student is 
thoroughly grounded in the basic principles, 
the essential understandings, and the meth- 
ods of thought in the important fields of 
human knowledge and achievement,” and 
that he discovers both the interrelationships 
of fields of knowledge and the integrating 
values and ideals. For example, the under- 
standings essential to international co-opera- 
tion and communication will emerge from 
broad study of many phases of the cultures 
of our neighbors. 

Not only will small unit courses have to 
give way to comprehensive and integrated 
programs of instruction but credit-hours 
must give way to examinations or other 
real measures of attainment. This develop- 
ment is being favored, if not forced, by the 
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problem of credit for military experience 
and for individual study. 

The quality of instruction will have to be 
improved, for these returning students will 
desire speedy progress and will be unrespon- 
sive to discursive lectures, and reading— 
firsthand reading of the work of great au- 


thors in all fields—must be supplemented by 
visual aids and by opportunity to continue 
to learn at first hand about social groups, 
politics, art, music, and scientific phenome- 
na. 

Student personnel service will also be in- 
creased and improved. 


N.C.TLE. College Section 


THE COLLEGE SECTION “STEER- 
ing” committee stands at present as fol- 
lows: Acting Chairman, George B. Parks 
(vice, Merritt Y. Hughes, now Major, 
Civil Affairs Corps), Roy P. Basler, 
Frederick Hard, Porter G. Perrin, George 
R. Potter, and Charles C. Walcutt. A postal 
ballot was taken last spring to elect a new 
chairman and two new members. The new 
committee, to take office at Thanksgiving, 
will be: Chairman, Porter G. Perrin, Col- 


gate University; members continuing, 
Messrs. Basler, Hard, Potter; new mem- 
bers, Margaret Ball, Mount Holyoke; 


John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee. 
(Mr. Parks, nominated without his knowl- 
edge for a new term as member of the com- 
mittee, withdrew his name after the ballots 
had been distributed.) 


IN THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Council planned for Thanksgiving at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the College Section is es- 
pecially concerned with two sessions. One is 
that of the comparative literature com- 
mittee on Friday afternoon. Dr. Arthur E. 
Christy, chairman, will present a program 
discussing some aspects of the study of 
comparative literature, particularly the 
influence of American literature abroad and 
the contribution of the varied cultures of 
the immigrant to America. 

The College Section meeting on Saturday 
morning will be a joint meeting with the 
English Section of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion. Professor Karl O. Thompson of the 
Case School of Applied Science, president 
of the English Section, will be co-chairman 
of the meeting. The program will consist of 


a discussion of the topic, “Has College 
English Teaching Succeeded?” The prin- 
cipal speaker is expected to be an important 
executive in higher education; the defend- 
ing “panel” will be representative mem- 
bers of the profession, including Professor 
Thompson, who will speak for the engineer- 
ing colleges. This program is expected to 
make some contribution to the college 
English survey and to the problem of the 
postwar college. 


THE COMMITTEE ON COMPARA- 
tive Literature reports the completion of 
the second year of the Comparative Litera- 
ture News-Letter. Begun in December, 
1942, the first volume ran to six issues. The 
second volume, published during the aca- 
demic year 1943-44, contained eight month- 
ly issues. The News-Letter has been sub- 
sidized by the National Council to the 
amount of $205.22 for Volume I, to pay for 
the first two numbers and for some pro- 
motion; and of $149.56 for Volume II, to 
pay for the first three numbers. For Vol- 
ume III, which will appear during the forth- 
coming year, the Carl Schurz Foundation of 
Philadelphia has granted a contingent sub- 
sidy of $250. With this generous support the 
committee will be able to expand its bulletin 
and devote more space to materials useful 
in the study of American-foreign cultural 
relations. 

The committee looks forward to a 
“Journal of Comparative Literature” in 
the not distant future. Members of the 
Council who are interested in the establish- 
ment of such a journal are asked to write 
to the chairman of the committee, Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Christy, Columbia University, New 
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York, to give their ideas of the organiza- 
tion and nature of its contents. 

The committee also reports that the Guide 
to Comparative Literature and Intercultural 
Relations is now in active course of compila- 
tion. This 650-700-page bibliographical refer- 
ence tool will be published by the American 
Library Association and is being prepared 
in collaboration with the Association of 
American Colleges. The editorial staff con- 
sists of about a hundred specialists in col- 


Election of “College 


HALF THE ADVISERS TO THE EDI- 
tor of College English are elected each 
spring by two mail ballots of the individual 
subscribers—an informal nominating bal- 
lot, and a formal run-off election among the 
more popular nominees. 

This year to replace the retiring advisers; 
to fill vacancies caused by death, ill-health, 
and military service; and to expand the 
group from fifteen to seventeen required the 
election of eleven. The informal ballot gave 
absolute majorities for all the retiring ad- 
visers: Oscar James Campbell, Hardin 
Craig, Kemp Malone, Louise Pound, and 
Winfield H. Rogers. They all consented to 
serve again, and were declared elected. For 
the six other places, twelve of the fourteen 
leaders in the informal ballot were willing 
to stand for election. The final ballot carried 
these names: C. C. Fries (Michigan), Ar- 
thur Christy (Columbia), Helen C. White 
(Wisconsin), George R. Coffman (North 
Carolina), Norman Foerster (Iowa), J. W. 
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leges and universities scattered throughout 
the country. The carefully selected materi- 
als to appear in the Guide will be annotated. 
It is hoped that the book will be ready for 
the press in the autumn of 1945. While the 
work is in progress, samples of the material 
to be included will appear in the News- 
Letter, together with essays by eminent 
scholars and academic administrators on 
the place of “comparative” studies in the 
humanities curriculum. 


H ng lish’ Advisers 


Ashton (Kansas), Margaret Bryant 
(Brooklyn), Lou LaBrant (New York), 
Marjorie Nicolson (Columbia), C. D. 


Thorpe (Michigan), H. L. Creek (Purdue), 
and George F. Reynolds (Colorado). After 
the voting but before the results could be 
announced came the sad news of the sudden 
death of Hoyt H. Hudson (see p. 46), so 
that the seven leaders in this ballot were 
declared elected. They were: George R. 
Coffman, Norman Foerster, C. C. Fries, 
Marjorie Nicolson, George F. Reynolds, 
C. D. Thorpe, and Helen C. White. 

College English is proud of and grateful 
for the faithful service of these very able 
and busy persons. Turn to the inside front 
cover and run your eye over the complete 
board. And they work! That is why the 
number was increased. In July more than 
sixty manuscripts went out at one time to 
advisers; and already dozens more have, 
come into the office, and some of the other 
batch must go for a second opinion. 


Miscellaneous 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP, OF BOTH 
the books which we may read and of those 
which may be sent to troops overseas, is an 
immediate concern of many writers. DeVoto 
(“Easy Chair,”’ July Harpers) thinks it is 
futile for the purpose of literary censorship 
to try to define impure, indecent, or ‘“‘tend- 
ing to corrupt the morals of youth.” It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to forbid the ownership 
of any books and almost as dangerous to 


limit their circulation. If there is any dan- 
ger in circulating literature, any means to 
limit it is far more dangerous. Fastidious- 
ness and moral judgment cannot be forced 
by law without curtailing basic civil rights. 
As for the evils some fear from erotic litera- 
ture, we must protect society from the psy- 
chopath, not expect it to conform to his 
disease. 
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IN “SEX AND THE CENSOR,” N4A- 
tion, July 8, Philip Wylie mentions Strange 
Fruit, which had inspired the Harpers ar- 
ticle, and adds Esquire, The First Lady 
Chatterly, and Give Out, a book of soldier 
songs which was banned by the post office. 
Wylie points out that there is no such thing 
as sex “moral law”’ in a legal sense, for free 
men’s ideas about morals differ. The Sol- 
dier’s Vote Act prohibits the distribution 
to the armed forces of books containing 
‘political arguments or political propaganda 
of any kind calculated to affect the result 
of the federal election. In addition to the 
censorship by the law, there are prohibi- 
tions by ministers and priests and refusals 
to handle certain books by libraries and 
bookstores. 

Perhaps the prudes are on guard because 
of things they have heard about the sex 
manners in the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope. It is plain that changes in sex mores 
in America have reached all levels of so- 
ciety, and behavior shifts cannot be ar- 
rested or affected by censoring literatures. 
The experiences of returning troops will 
also have their part in the change. 

Many people; alarmed by the relaxing 
of sexual taboos, should examine the data 
and propose countereducation rather than 
turn to censorship. 

On July 17 the New Republic carried an 
editorial on “Army Censorship,” denounc- 
ing the ridiculous provision of the Soldier’s 
Vote Act attacked by Wylie. The director 
of the Mediterranean editions of Stars and 
Stripes was relieved of his post for insisting 
that soldiers are citizens, entitled to know 
what is happening, including political news. 
This muzzling has gone beyond the require- 
ments of law. If soldiers are allowed to vote, 
it is nonsense to hide from them the issues 
and the candidates. 

The Nation returned to the lists July 22, 
with C. G. Bolte’s ‘Soldiers Aren’t Sup- 


posed To Think.” We are fighting a politi- 
cal war without mention of the war’s politi- 
cal bases. American soldiers are discouraged 
from thinking by the provisions of the Sol- 
dier’s Vote Act. After a murky survey of 
soldier preference, American Mercury, Har- 
pers, Atlantic, New Republic, and Nation 
were banned abroad, while Time, Life, 
Reader’s Digest, Collier’s, and the Saturday 
Evening Post, since more soldiers read them, 
are allowed. It could be demonstrated that 
some of these are more calculating than the 
banned journals. The censorship also ex- 
tends to newspapers. 





CHRISTMAS MAIL MONTH WILL RUN 
from September 15 to October 15. The Post 
Office Department points out that, with dis- 
tances so great and operations so widespread 
this year, every effort should be made to mail 
early in this period in order to assure de- 
livery of packages in the farthest outposts. 
Packages cannot be accepted over five 
pounds, more than fifteen inches in length, 
or more than thirty-six inches in length and 
girth combined. Only one such package will 
be accepted from the same person to the same 
addressee during any one week. No perish- 
able articles will be accepted, and fragile 
articles should not be sent. Further informa- 
tion from Isaac Gregg, Room 3411, New Post 
Office Building, Washington 25. 











IN THE NEW REPUBLIC, JUNE 26, 
Helen Fuller discusses “Radio’s New 
Chance.” Radio is not now “free” but is 
controlled by the major networks and ad- 
vertising agencies. The “new chance” is 
offered by the readjustment to FM, and 
the educational possibilities are discussed. 
Of course, the present commercial interests 
will try to control FM. “The People’s 
Stake in Radio,” by Bernard B. Smith, in 
the July 3 issue discusses the need for pro- 
grams devoted to the public interest. 


CONVENTION HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Members of the Council who plan to attend the Columbus meeting should make hotel reserva- 
tions at once. Minimuum rates at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, convention headquarters, are $3.30 
single, $5.50 double. Rates at other hotels will be supplied by the Columbus Convention Bureau, 


Columbus 15, Ohio. 








Proposed Constitution of the National Council 


of Teachers of English’ 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
hereinafter sometimes referred to as “the 
Association,” “the Corporation,” or “the 
Council.” 

II. LOCATION 

Its location shall be in Kansas City, 
Jackson County, Missouri (or in Chicago, 
Illinois, if the Executive Committee sees fit 
to reincorporate before the November meet- 
ing), but it may have such other office or 
ofhces as the Board of Directors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may from time to time 
establish. 

Ill. OBJECT 


The purpose of this Association is to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in English 
at all educational levels; to encourage re- 
search, experimentation, and investigation 
in the teaching of English; to facilitate pro- 


‘(Report of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution of N.C.T.E. 

The many changes proposed made it simplest to 
present the whole constitution as the committee 
would have it. 

For members with limited time to read or with 
out definite knowledge of the present constitution 
the Editor unofficially points to the following points 
of important change: 

1. Dues are relegated to the By-Laws. 

2. The manner of choosing directors-at-large is 
modified. 

3. Directors chosen by the Sections are added. 

4. The method of nominating Council officers is 
considerably changed. 

5. Mail ballots are to be counted in the election 
of officers. 

6. The composition of the Executive Committee 
is altered. 

7. The government of the Sections is prescribed. 

8. Specific provision for committees is inserted. 

9. Submission of committee and Section budgets, 
already a custom, is required.—W. W. H. 





fessional co-operation of its members; to 
hold public discussions and programs; to 
sponsor the publication of desirable articles 
and reports; and to integrate the efforts of 
all those who are concerned with the im- 
provement of instruction in English. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Council shall be open 
to all persons engaged in the teaching or 
supervision of English at any school level 
and to all others interested in the improv- 
ment of such teaching. Students in training 
to be teachers of English may become non- 
voting members at a reduced rate which 
shall be fixed by the By-Laws. Only mem- 
bers whose current dues are paid shall be in 
good standing, entitled to vote and to hold 
office. 

The amount of annual dues shall be fixed 
in the By-Laws. 


V. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Bona fide associations of teachers of 
English having 25 or more members, in- 
cluding English sections of city, state, or 
regional teachers’ associations, may become 
affiliates of the Council. 

Affiliates shall pay annual affiliation fees, 
the amount of which shall be fixed by the 
By-Laws. 


VI. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


Board of Directors —The management of 
the affairs of the Council shal! be vested in a 
Board of Directors and in an Executive 
Committee chosen by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The directors shall be chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A. Each local, state, or regional associa- 
tion affiliated with the Council shall be en- 
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titled to select one or more of its members 
who are also members of the National Coun- 
cil to serve as directors of the Council. Af- 
filiates which have between 25 and 50 mem- 
bers shall each be entitled to name one mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Affiliates 
which have more than 50 but fewer than 
150 members shall each be entitled to name 
two members of the Board of Directors. 
Affiliates which have more than 150 mem- 
bers shall be entitled to name three members 
to the Board of Directors. Each director 
shall serve for one year unless re-elected or 
until his successor is selected or the affilia- 
tion of his association lapses. 

B. Members of the Council shall elect 18 
directors-at-large, representing a wide geo- 
graphical distrijution. Each director-at- 
large shall be elected for a term of three 
years. To facilitate adequate selection from 
various sections of the Council, the officers 
of each section shall furnish the nominating 
committee of the Board of Directors a list 
of six of their members annually from widely 
distributed sections of the country who 
would make valuable directors of the or- 
ganization. The use made of these names 
shall be left to the discretion of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

C. Each of the sections of the Council, 
namely, the elementary, high-school, and 
college sections, shall elect from its own 
membership six representatives on the 
Board of Directors, two retiring each year. 
In the beginning, two shall be elected for 
three years, two for two years, and two for 
one year. So far as possible, geographical 
distribution shall be considered in the nomi- 
nation of such members. This election is to 
be conducted by mail ballot in May of the 
year in which they take office in November. 

D. Council officers, chairmen of the 
three sections, and all chairmen of commit- 
tees shall be ex officio members of the Board 
of Directors during their terms of office. 
Editors of all Council periodicals shall also 
be members ex officio of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Council. 

Except in so far as the Council may by 
vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors 


shall have full authority to manage the 
business and the properties of the Council. 

Officers of the Council_—The members of 
the Board of Directors shall choose annually 
from the membership of the Council a presi- 
dent, a first vice-president, a second vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, who 
shall serve in those capacities both in the 
Council and on the Board. 

Candidates for these offices shall be pro- 
posed by a Nominating Committee of five 
members. The Nominating Committee shall 
be elected by a ballot by the Board of Direc- 
tors not earlier than its second session in 
connection with each annual meeting, one 
year in advance of the time when their re- 
port is to be acted upon. Nominations for 
this election shall be by informal ballot. No 
member elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee two consecutive years shall be eligi- 
ble for re-election until two years have 
passed. The Nominating Committee shall 
send to the secretary of the Council by 
March 1 for publication in the May issue of 
all Council periodicals the following slate of 
candidates: one person for president, one for 
secretary-treasurer, two for first vice-presi- 
dent, and two for second vice-president. 
Additional names may be added by petition 
signed by 20 directors of the Council and 
accompanied by written consent of the per- 
sons nominated. The final slate shall be 
published in the October issues of the 
Council’s periodicals and shall be voted up- 
on by the Board of Directors at its final 
meeting in November. [Absent directors 
shall be permitted to vote by mail. Only 
those ballots shall be counted which are re- 
ceived by the secretary before midnight 
preceding the first day of the annual meet- 
ing.] 

The Executive Committee—The officers of 
the Council, the last two past presidents, 
and the chairmen of the sections shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee of nine 
members, which shall direct the work of the 
Council under the general policy deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors and shall 
conduct the executive business of the Coun- 
cil between the annual meetings of the 
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Board of Directors. Six members of the 
Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 


VII. SECTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Every member of the National Council 
of Teachers of English may check upon his 
registration blank the section in which he 
wishes particularly to be enrolled: elemen- 
tary, high school, or college. Members of 
the elementary section shall receive the 
‘Elementary English Review; members of the 
high-school section, the English Journal; 
and members of the college section, College 
English. By payment of additional sub- 
scription prices, members of the Council 
may obtain two or more of these periodicals 
and belong to two or more sections. 

Each section shall have a steering com- 
mittee known as the Section Committee, 
consisting of a chairman and five additional 
members, two elected each year for a period 
of three years. A Section Nominating Com- 
mittee composed of three members, one 
appointed by the Executive Committee and 
two elected by informal ballot by the mem- 
bers of the section at the annual meeting to 
serve for the following year, shall send to the 
secretary of the Council by February 1 for 
publication in the April issue of the appro- 
priate periodical a slate of four names from 
which two shall be chosen by mail ballot in 
May. The chairman of the section shall 
name from the three members so selected 
the chairman of the committee. In the be- 
ginning, two members of the steering com- 
mittee shall be elected for three years, two 
for two years, and two for one year; there- 
after, two shall be elected every year for 
three-year terms. The chairman shall be 
chosen from their own number by the mem- 
bers of the Section Committee and shall 
serve a term of two years. 

The election of the chairman of the ele- 
mentary section shall occur in alternate 
years with the election of chairmen for the 
high-school and college sections; therefore, 
in the beginning, the elementary section 
shall elect its chairman for one year only. 

So far as possible geographical distribu- 
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tion shall be considered in the nomination of 
such members. The Section Nominating 
Committee shall also present four candi- 
dates fcr representatives on the Board of 
Directors. Additional names may be added 
to either list by a petition signed by 15 mem- 
bers of the section, to be sent to the secretary 
of the Council not later than April 1 for 
publication in the May issue of the appro- 
priate journal. Such petitions shall be ac- 
companied by written consent of the per- 
sons nominated. Section Committee mem- 
bers and Council directors elected by the 
sections shall take office at the close of the 
November meeting. 


VIII. COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council shall recognize the follow- 
ing kinds of committees: 

A. General committees appointed by 
the Executive Committee to carry on ac- 
tivities at one or more levels of instruction. 

B. Intra-sectional committees appointed 
by the Section Committees to carry on 
sectional duties. Such committees shall be 
ratified by the Executive Committee of the 
Council or its by appointed agents. 


IX. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council shall 
be held at such place and time as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall designate. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by the 
Executive Committee, or by petition, filed 
with the secretary, of 10 yer cent of the 
membership of the Council. 

The Board of Directors shall meet at the 
time and place of the Annual Meeting of the 
Council. Special meetings of the Board 
shall be called by the secretary at the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee, or upon 
written request made three months in ad- 
vance of the date for the meeting by 20 per 
cent of the members of the Board. Twenty 
per cent of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. 

In the event that there is no Annual 
Meeting of the Council, there shall be a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. In the 
event that a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
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tors shall prove impossible, the Executive 
Committee shall be empowered to conduct 
an election of officers by means of ballots 


mailed to the members of the Board of’ 


Directors. 
X. BUDGETS AND EARNINGS 


Neither the Council nor any officer or 
committee shall contract any indebtedness 
exceeding the net balance then remaining 
in the treasury. 

No part of the net earnings, if any, of the 
corporation shall inure to the benefit of any 
private person or party, but all net earnings 
shall be used solely and exclusively for the 
objects and purposes of the Council. 

Budgets for sections and for committees 
shall be submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee ten days prior to the November 
meeting of the Council. Requisitions 
throughout the year shall be signed by the 
chairman of the committee or of the section 
and by the secretary-treasurer and the 
president of the Council. 

The fiscal year shall begin August 1. 


XI. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting of the Council, pro- 
vided that at least one month’s notice be 
given to each member of the nature of any 
proposed amendment or addition, such 
notice to be sent upon the order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; or by two-thirds vote 
of those participating in a mail ballot sub- 
mitted to the members of the Council. 

If a proposal to amend this constitution 
is presented to the Executive Committee 
with the signatures of 1 per cent of the 
members of the Council, the Executive 


Committee shall within twelve months sub- 
mit it to vote, either giving a proper notice 
and bringing it before a legal meeting of the 
Council or sending out a mail ballot upon the 


proposal. 
BY-LAWS 


1. The annual membership dues for vot- 
ing members of the Council, including sub- 
scription to either the English Journal or 
College English, shall be $3.00; dues, in- 
cluding subscription to the Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, shall be $2.50. Dues for non- 
voting student members shall be $1.00 per 
semester or $1.75 per year. 

The annual dues for Affiliates in Class C, 
having not over 50 members, shall be $2.50; 
for Affiliates in Class B, having over 50 
but not over 150 members, shall be $5.00; 
and for Affiliates in Class A, having over 
150 members, shall be $10.00. All member- 
ships of Affiliates shall expire at the end of 
the fiscal year of the National Council, but 
new Affiliates paying dues after the middle 
of the fiscal year shall pay only one-half the 
annual dues. 

2. The names of the officers, the direc- 
tors, and the chairmen and members of all 
committees of the Council shall be pub- 
lished annually to the membership. 

3. The minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the preceding year and the pro- 
posed budget for the ensuing year shall be 
presented to the Board of Directors at each 
annual meeting. 


Respectfully submitted 


Lou La BRANT 
GEORGE PARKS 
ALICE WRIGHT 
Dora V. SmitH, Chairman 





Another amendment proposed to the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
too late for action upon it is presented be- 
low. It will be offered for adoption at 
Columbus. It calls for insertion at the end 
of the section dealing with the Board of 
Directors, just preceding “Officers of the 


Council” (top of second column of p. 61 of 
this magazine), the following paragraph: 

“Tn case a need arises between the regular 
meetings of the Board of Directors, the 
president of the Council may secure by mail 
ballot a decision from the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 
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Books 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Time for Decision. By SUMNER WELLES. Harper. 
$3.00. 

Sumner Welles has had broad experience in di- 
plomacy and international affairs. With a strong 
desire for his country to meet the future with cour- 
age and determination, his arguments center on two 
objectives: (1) the immediate establishment of a 
provisional executive council of the United Nations, 
pledged to set up a permanent international organi- 
zation when practicable and functioning meantime 
as the supreme authority to represent them all, and 
(2) the determination of certain other principles of 
foreign policy as clearly understood and undisputed 
by all Americans as the Monroe Doctrine. The argu- 
ments are developed with fervor, as are many other 
phases of foreign policy, world order, and a military 
alliance of the four powers to meet issues as they 
arise. 


Presidential Agent. By Upton Srncrarre. Viking. 
$3.00. 

The fifth of the Lanny Budd series introduces 
Lanny as an informer to President Roosevelt. As 
the son of a beautiful Continental woman and a 
crafty armaments manufacturer and salesman, he 
can meet and interview whom he will. He is accepted 
as a guest by Hitler, who seems to trust him. Of his 
experiences in Germany, Thomas Mann says: “... . 
strong and truthful. Whoever knows Nazi Germany 
will admit not a word is exaggerated.” While un- 
officially “agent’’ for F.D.R., he is also seeking his 
secret second wife—an underground worker in 
France—who is feared to be in the hands of the 
Nazis. 


The Netherlands: Homeland of a Free People. By 

HENDRIK RIEMENS. Duell, Sloan. $4.50. 

A compact, comprehensive history of the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch people. Dr. Riemens is com- 
mercial secretary of the Netherlands embassy in 
Washington. 


The History of Rome Hanks. By STANLEY PENNELL. 

Scribner. $3.00. 

Nettled by a chance remark that his grandfather 
must have been a “fine old Southern gentleman,” 
Lee Harrington resolved to learn more about his 
great grandfather, Rome Hanks, and the men and 





women who fought and struggled through the Civil 
War. From old family friends he gathered informa- 
tion about the past. His mind centers upon these 
characters, his own spiritual inheritance, and the 
effect of the lives of forebears upon succeeding gen- 
erations. There are pictures of midwestern life up 
to about 1900. 


Simone. By Lion FEUCHTWANGER. Viking. $2.50. 

Just before the fall of France, Simone, a fifteen- 
year-old girl identified herself with Joan of Arc in 
strange dreams. A simple, charming little tale. Liter- 
ary Guild August choice. 


Lebanon. By CAROLINE MILLER. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author received the 1934 Pulitzer Prize for 
Lamb in His Bosom. This is a nineteenth-century 
story of a Georgia girl who loved a Baltimore dandy 
unworthy of her. She courageously turned to the 
West and a better man—and happiness. 


Speaking of Jane Austen. By G. B. STERN and 

SHEILA Kaye-Smita. Harper. $2.74. 

In their twenties the authors found the novels 
of Jane Austen and have made a happy and inten- 
sive study of her characters—their backgrounds, 
interests, and way of living. They find her absorp- 
tion in peaceful life, her lack of interest in the tur- 
moil of all political conflict, and her study of human 
emotions which do not date a normal and charming 
escape from the literature which now so largely deals 
with world chaos and cruelty. 


The State of the Nation. By Joun Dos Passos. 
Houghton. $2.50. 


As an inquiring journalist, Dos Passos has trav- 
eled about the country talking with people in every 
walk of life. These experiences he tabulates, studies, 
and relates with skill and decision. A liberal him- 
self, he may do some wishful thinking, but he gives 
us food for thought. Very clever and illuminating 
illustrations by F. Strobel. 


Raymond Clapper Watching the World. Edited and 
with biographical sketch by Mrs. RAYMOND 
CLAPPER. Introduction by ERNrE Pyle. Whittle- 
sey. $3.00. 

A collection of the late columnist’s writings cov- 
ering the decade since 1934. A big book—photos and 
good print. These opinions of a man of unquestioned 
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integrity, well informed and patriotic, are of vital 
importance. 


A Basic History of the United States. By CHARLES A. 
and Mary R. Bearp. Garden City (New Home 
Library). $0.69. 

A compact history for the general reader. From 
1497, when Henry VII established a claim to the 
territory which was to become the United States, 
to the final chapter, “Chief Theaters of American 
Action in the Global War,” the book is concise and 
interesting. In a short Prefatory Note the authors 
say: “As the title indicates, this volume deals with 
fundamental activities, ideas, and interests which 
have entered into the development of American So- 
GT. «0,5: It is newly designed and newly written 
to express the historical judgment which we have 
reached after more than 40 years devoted to the 
study of documents and the observation of life at 
first hand in all parts of the U.S., rural and urban, 
and in parts of the old world and the orient.” The 
Beards, in choosing to have their History so pub- 
lished that it may be sold at a very moderate price, 
have proved their genuine patriotism. 


Lost Island. By James NorMAN HALL. Atlantic— 

Little, Brown. $2.00. 

On a tiny Polynesian island a small group of na- 
tives enjoyed a peaceful primitive life. A gentle old 
priest, a white man who had married a native girl, 
and a ship stopping perhaps twice a year were prac- 
tically their only touch with civilization as we know 
it. When the powers that be decided to make a car- 
rier station of this island, the inevitable happened. 
Hall’s insight, his deep appreciation of social im- 
plications, his troubled understanding of the prob- 
lems of a machine age, make the reading of this 
story an absorbing experience. It is told in first per- 
son by an engineer in charge of the conversion of the 
island into a link in Pacific war. Very lovely prose. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace. By Tuomas A. 
BaILey. Macmillan. $3.00. 


The past is past, but the author points out the 
lessons we should have learned and the points we 
should keep in mind at the next peace table. Car- 
toons and maps. 


The Condition of Man. By Lewis Mumrorp. Har- 
court. $5.00. 

By the author of Technics and Civilization and 
The Culture of Cities. In a short Foreword Mr. Mum- 
ford says that this third volume should be placed 
first because it deals with the purposes and ends of 
human development. He says: ““My aim has been to 
give a rounded interpretation of the development of 
modern man, and to show what changes in his plan 
of life are necessary if he is to make the most of the 
vast powers that are now at his comimand..... Not 
once but repeatedly in man’s history, has an all en- 
veloping crisis provided the condition essential to a 
renewal of the personality and the community. In 





the darkness of the present day, that memory is a 
promise.” 


The Nazis Go Underground. By Curt Riess. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

“No matter what happens to Germany, the 
Party must go on.” The author is firmly convinced 
that Nazi plans for the future have already been 
laid by Himmler, with designs for their use in United 
States, Switzerland, South America, etc. One star- 
tling chapter dce2!s with German sympathizers in our 
own country who inay be useful tools for the Nazis. 


One Man’s Meat. By E. B. Waite. New and en- 
larged ed. Harper. $2.75. 


Ten new chapters have been added to this collec- 
tion of wit and humor. Personal essays. 


Lake Michigan. By Mito M. Quatre. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3.50. 

The editor of the “American Lakes Series’”’ com- 
bines history and geography with economic and 
political influence in his account of this lake which 
is three hundred miles long. Illustrated. 


Lake Superior. By Grace LEE Nute. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3.50. 
“American Lakes Series.”’ A fine history of the 
world’s greatest fresh-water lake and its varied 
riches. Illustrated. 


one times one—1I X 1. By E. E. CUMMINGS. Holt. 
$2.00. 


To understand Cummings’ poetry it is necessary 
to know something of his life (three years in a French 
concentration camp in World War I), his philosophy, 
and his artistic personality. 

“when skies are hanged and oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be man.” 


He has used other literary forms, is an artist of keen 
imagination, is fond of ‘‘that precision which creates 
movement,”’ and follows the principle that Art is to 
omit. 


Great Stories from Great Lives. Edited by HERBERT V. 
PRrocHNow. Harper. $3.50. 


A gallery of portraits from famous biographies, 
largely selected by the authors of the biographies. 
Some are short sketches, some describe historical 
events; some are humorous, others serious. The 
editor, a Chicago banker, quotes Carlyle, ‘History 
is the essence of innumerable biographies.”’ Of par- 
ticular interest is the choice of men and women who 
have met life courageously, have faced tragedy and 
triumph with integrity, and of others who have 
failed. An excellent book for random reading and 
an encouraging book. 


Traveler from Tokyo. By JouN Morris. Sheridan 
House. $2.75. 


The author, an Englishman, had been invited to 
Japan by the government to act as teacher and tech- 
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nical adviser to the Foreign Office. After Pearl Har- 
bor he was permitted to stay in Tokyo and not un- 
der arrest. Thus he was able to study conditions in 
the Japanese capital. He writes with restraint and 
a sense of the important. 


Storm to the South. By THELMA STRABEL. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

“In the early nineteenth century the two Ameri- 
cas were closely linked by the growing Pacific trade, 
the vast ranches and missions of California with the 
rich Spanish Colonial city of Lima, then shaken by 
the violence and intrigue of revolution. This is the 
shifting locale of the story.”’ A romantic, picturesque, 
and patriotic story of the Simon Bolivar days. Char- 
acters of both Americas are included. With a map 
of our western coast and of the Republic of Peru. 


The Feather Merchants. By Max SuvutMan. Double- 
day. $2.00. 
“A hilarious satire on the civilian war effort. A 
sergeant’s adventures on the home front.’”” Humorous 
illustrations by William Cramford. 


Beast in View. By Murret RuKeEyserR. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

Readers familiar with the poet and those inter- 
ested in the new poetry will welcome these poems 
written in the modern manner and concerned with 
freedom and problems of the day. 


Tell the Folks Back Home. By James M. MEap. 

Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

Senator Mead, with four other senators, was sent 
by the President on a 45,000-mile tour of every 
American base and fighting front to study the life, 
supplies, food, medical care—every phase of a sol- 
dier’s life. He also writes of equipment, lend-lease, 
and engineering projects. 


The Great Decision. By James T. SHOTWELL. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 

The many distinguished posts which Dr. Shot- 
well has held and his long experience in international 
affairs give to his discussion of methods of organiza- 
tion for world peace particular significance. In the 
Foreword he says: “Che argument of this book is 
that our victory over the Axis powers cin be made 
a victory over war itself, if we bring to the support 
of peace the same kind of realistic strategy which we 
devote to war....so long as the war system lasts 
it will not only denature the economic life of nations 
but will endanger all the freedoms in them.” 


Frontiers of American Culture: A Study in Adult Edu- 
cation in a Democracy. By JAMES TRUSLOW 
Apams. Scribner. $2.50. 

The frontiersman was educated by living: these 
lessons left their mark on the national character. 
Today we have Legions, Rotaries, bowling clubs, 
advertising (Sears, Roebuck catalogues) in all its 
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varied forms—even the Fuller brush man, although 
the “peddler” and medicine shows have gone their 
way. We have children’s camps, social settlements, 
parks, dude ranches, institutes, Bread Loaf Inn, 
correspondence schools, women’s clubs, and many 
other organizations. What tomorrow? Adams dis- 
cusses the part each and all have played in adult 
education with a hopeful forecast of the part they 
may play in reorientating the citizens who survive 
the shattering effects of this world war. 


World Words: Recommended Pronunciations. By 
W. CABELL GREET. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 402. $3.00. 


Professor Greet, of Columbia University, editor 
of American Speech, originally compiled War Words 
for the use of speakers on C.B.S. He has now trebled 
the list to include ten thousand entries, each re- 
spelled in two ways. In an air-age, internationally 
minded world these names are likely to be used 
after the war. 


A Dictionary of Service Slang. Compiled by PARK 
KENDALL. M. S. Mill Co. (286 Fifth Ave., New 
York). $1.00. 

About sixty pages of closely packed lists divided 
into Army, Navy, Marine, Spars’, Waves’, nurses’, 
Australian, and New Zealand slang. At least amus- 
ing. 

FOR THE TEACHER 


The Elizabethan World Picture. By E. M. W. Trx1- 
YARD. Macmillan. Pp. 108. $1.75. 

Finding certain commonplaces assumed by Eliza- 
bethan writers and therefore not appearing directly 
in their works but necessary for us to know if we are 
to understand these writers thoroughly, the Cam- 
bridge don has attempted to “extract and expound 
the most ordinary beliefs about the constitution of 
the world as pictured in the Elizabethan age, and 
through this exposition to help the ordinary reader 
to understand and to enjoy the great writers of the 
age.” The book is intended for the ordinary reader 
and might well be consulted by good students in 
courses going beneath the surface of Elizabethan 
writers. 

English Liter wry Criticism: The Mediaeval Phase. By 
J. W. H. Arxrns. Cambridge University Press 
(England) and Macmillan (U.S.). Pp. 211. $3.00. 
This account of the beginnings of English critical 

activities is not confined to early discussion of litera- 
ture in the vernacular but deals also with criticism 
and literature in other tongues. The book includes, 
as background, presentation of the European literary 
movement of the time. 


Born under Saturn: A Biography of William Hazlitt. 
By CATHERINE MACDONALD MACLEAN. Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 631. $3.50. 

A readable and sympathetic biography, begin- 
ning with the uncompromising conscience and devo- 
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tion to liberty of Rev. William Hazlitt, father of the 
essayist, and emphasizing the same qualities in the 
son. 


The Role of Higher Education in War and After. By 
J. Huturs Miiier and Dororny V. N. Brooks. 
Harper. Pp. 222. $2.50. 

Primarily a factual account of what has been 
done by and to colleges during the war, with a con- 
cluding chapter, “The Shape of Things To Come.” 


Breaking the Academic Lock Step. By FRANK AYDE- 
LOTTE. Harper. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


In this examination and appraisal of a variety of 
typical plans for the use of the honors system, Dr. 
Aydelotte, a pioneer advocate and user of it, has 
drawn upon the experience of a hundred and thirty 
institutions. 


Marks of a Readable Style: A Study in Adult Educa- 
tion. By Rupo.r FLescu. ““Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education,’’ No. 897. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Pp. 69. $1.85. 

An explanation of the derivation of, and direc- 
tions for applying, a formula to determine the read- 
ing grade placement, so far as this is a matter of 
form. The factors taken into consideration are the 
average number of words per sentence, the number 
of affixes (both prefixes and suffixes), and the num- 
ber of personal references. The larger the first two 
factors and the smaller the third, the more difficult 
the reading. 


Who Shall Be Educated? By W. Lioyp WARNER, 
RosBert J. Havicuurst, and Martin B. Logs. 
Harper. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

This book describes “how our schools, function- 
ing in a society with basic inequalities, facilitate the 
rise of a few from lower to higher levels, but [keep] 
down many people..... ” The exposition is fairly 
well spiced with narrative. The book concludes with 
a set of principles for the betterment of educational 
opportunity. 


The Humanities after the War. Edited by NorMAN 
FOERSTER. Princeton University Press. $1.50. 


This little volume consists of reprints of seven 
magazine articles or addresses, with a three-page 
introduction by the editor. The items are Wendell 
Willkie’s Duke University address on ‘Freedom and 
the Liberal Arts,” Roscoe Pound’s ‘‘The Humanities 
in an Absolutist World,” Norman Foerster’s “A 
University Prepared for Victory,’”’? Theodore M. 
Greene’s “The Reality of Our Common Life,” 
Abraham Flexner’s (1928) ““The Burden of Human- 
ism,’”’ W. M. Dixon’s “Civilization and the Arts,” 
and Gordon Keith Chalmers’ “A New View of the 
World.” 


Teachers for Our Times: A Statement of Purposes. 
By the Commission on TEACHEP EDUCATION. 


American Council on Education (744 Jackson 

Place, Washington 6, D.C.). $2.00. 

This key volume of the extended report of the 
heavily subsidized commission appointed in 1938 
reviews the public-school situation in the United 
States today, with strong emphasis upon the social 
function of the school, and concludes with a thirty- 
page discussion of the sort of persons teachers should 
be. Perhaps most of the book will seem obvious to 
alert members of the profession, but it may prove 
useful to quote in dealing with laymen or students. 


Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of 
the Sixteenth Century. By HELEN C. WHITE. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

This Huntington Library Fellowship study be- 
gins with the “Piers Plowman Tradition,” ‘The 
Utopia and the Commonwealth Tradition,”’ but the 
majority of it is report and discussion of the utter- 
ances of the popular preachers on social organiza- 
tion and particularly on what we should call social 
injustice. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Modern Dramas: Shorter Edition. Edited by HARLAN 
HatcHer. Harcourt. Pp. 495. 


The plays included are Hedda Gabler, The Cherry 
Orchard, R.U.R., Justice, The Informer (Liam O’Fla- 
herty), Beyond the Horizon, Winterset, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, and Watch on the Rhine. The helps are 
confined to a three-page general introduction and 
a five- to seven-page introduction to each play, dis- 
cussing the author and the situation in which he 
wrote as well as the individual play. A two-page 
“Students’ Bibliography of Modern Drama”’ (criti- 
cal works) is appended. 


A Handbook of English. By CHARLES W. ROBERTS, 
Jesse W. Harris, and WALTER G. JOHNSON. Ox- 
ford University Press. Pp. 292. $1.35. 
Throughout the book the principles or rules are 

followed immediately, usually on a facing page, by 
exercises. From the Preface: “Although we know 
that American English is a living, and therefore con- 
stantly changing, language, we respect the desire of 
most persons to know what is considered right and 
what is considered wrong in matters of usage.” 


Practice in English Communication, Vol. I: Text; 
Vol. IL: Exercises. By CLARK Emery, ROBERT M. 
GORELL, and KENNETH NEILL CAMERON. 
Houghton. 


Designed for use in the A.S.T.P., this textbook 
attempts to cover reading, theme-writing, and let- 
ter-writing economically by treating them all as re- 
lated aspects of a single subject. It professedly ig- 
nores fine grammatical distinctions and the tech- 
niques of belles-lettres, concentrating on the practi- 
cal job of the prospective soldier. Now largely with- 
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out its audience, it may be worth looking at to find 
suggestions for the special kind of work returned 
soldiers will need. 


Thomas Paine. By HARRY HAYDEN CLARK. Ameri- 
can Book. Pp. cli+436. $1.60. 


This addition to the well-known “American 
Writers Series” has 125 pages of biography and 
criticism of Paine, 25 pages of selected bibliography, 
and 400 pages of selections from Paine’s work. 


Reading American Literature. By Giapys CAmp- 
BELL and RussELL Tuomas. Little, Brown. Pp. 
912. $2.50. 

“To provide more constructive training in read- 
ing through the medium of existing courses in litera- 
ture....is perhaps the only justification for the 
publication of another anthology of American litera- 
ture,” say the authors. Accordingly, they have ar- 
ranged their material by types and subtypes, each 
introduced by a thorough explanation of the way 
to read that particular kind of writing. Within the 
sections the arrangement is chronological. The book 
has grown out of work in the College (Grades XV- 
XVIII) of the University of Chicago. Material and 
presentation are suitable for brilliant college-bound 


students in the twelfth or perhaps eleventh year and 
for ordinary college freshmen. 


Reading English Literature. By GLApys CAMPBELL 
and RusseLt Tuomas. Little, Brown. Pp. 973. 
Evidently designed to follow Reading American 

Literature, this book has shorter introductions to 

the types, except that lyric poetry, which occupies 

more than two hundred pages, is elaborately intro- 
duced. The older works are presented in modernized 
form. 


ON THE RECORDS 


Judith Anderson: Dramatic Sketches. Victor Album 

Mo6o. Three double-faced, 12-inch. $3.50. 

This is a curious combination of dramatizations 
devoted, the manufacturer says, “to the living 
word.” It consists of passages from the Sermon on 
the Mount and three sketches by two contemporary 
radio script-writers: The Fog and The Statue of Lib- 
erty, by John Latouche, and Lincoln’s Leiter to Mrs. 
Bixby, by Milton Geiger. 

The readings are by Miss Anderson with Gene 
Leonard, a supporting cast, and an unaccompanied 
mixed quartet. The background music is good. The 
reading of the Sermon is monotonous. The other 
selections have propaganda interest. The Fog is the 
best interpreted of the set. 





On the war: 

Manuel L. Quezon, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Frederick Lewis Allen, 
Col. Carlos P. Romulo, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Ernie Pyle, 
John Kieran, Lewis Mumford, 
John Lardner, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and others. 





American Expression 
ON THE WAR AND THE PEACE 


Edited by Annie Laurie Mohair and Doris Benardete, Brooklyn College 


Formal and informal essays, letters, speeches, satiric sketches and book 
reviews reflecting a wide range of styles and attitudes. 334 pp. $1.75 


American Book Company 


On the peace: 

Ralph Barton Perry, George N. 
Shuster, Nathaniel Peffer, Ste- 
phen Leacock, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Col. Herman Beukema, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Herbert 
Agar, Henry A.Wallace, John Cor- 
bin, James B. Reston, and others. 














For students of literature 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
OF POETRY 


By HENRY W. WELLS 


A discerning study of sixteen outstanding American poets, from 
Revolutionary times to the present, to determine their relation to 
a truly American tradition in poetry. “Interesting, provocative, 
and timely study of American poetry from the point of view of its 
contribution to more complete understanding of American ideals 
and individuality Good history and good criticism.” —Zi- 
brary Fournal, $2.75 


AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 
& THE HUMANITIES 
By FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 


An appraisal of the aesthetic ideas upon which courses in ‘World 
Literature” and “Humanities” are based. ““This book is important 
to all who are concerned with the study of liberal arts in our col- 
leges.’’—College English. “*. . . . of serious interest to every admin- 
istrator or teacher concerned with the development of a humani- 
ties or general literature program.” —The Personalist. $3.50 





Columbia U: niversity Press 





























College Handbook 


of Composition 
Fourth Edition 
—WOOLLEY & SCOTT— 


The standard manual of English usage and rhetoric thor- 
oughly revised and reorganized. New in format, new in 
organization, sound in performance. 


With an appendix containing a discussion of Basic English 
and the complete Basic English vocabulary of 850 words. 


464 pages $1.50 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 

















Modern 
G r BY m mar By BERTHA M. WATTS 
at Work e Just Published 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to language usage in accord with the 
changing standards of America today. The book presents a 
challenge and an invitation to the students using it to gain an 
insight into language as an instrument of communication and to 
learn to use that instrument constructively in their own lives. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





























